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Notice of an Important Change 


IN AN EDITORIAL several years ago, I wrote that the successful literary maga- 
zine was marked by two elements, permanence and change. The occasion of 
that remark was the move of the Western Review from Utah, where it had 
been founded and published for ten years, to the Midwest, where it was 
published first at the University of Kansas for three years, then for an addi- 
tional ten years at the State University of Iowa. 

Western Review's twenty-three years of continuous publication adequately 
indicate its degree of permanence. A spirit of change has been reflected, not 
only in the magazine’s various changes of name and location, but in its 
attempts to keep abreast of the significant changes in the literary scene that 
have taken place between 1936 and 1959. Now, at the end of that successive 
string of years, the editor has completed arrangements for the most radical 
change of the magazine’s career. Beginning with the next issue, the Western 
Review will move to San Francisco, where it will merge with an exciting new 
magazine, Contact, edited by Calvin Kentfield, George Dorsey, and William 
H. Ryan. 

In effecting such a merger, the editors of both periodicals will be identify- 
ing the oldest American literary magazine with continuous publication under 
the same editor with the newest magazine of its kind in the country. Contact 
has published only two issues, but these issues expertly express its character, 
and they suggest degrees of similarity as well as change that will occur in the 
future issues of the combined magazine. 

Of the six authors of fiction who have appeared in Contact to date, three 
are former contributors to Western Review: Wallace Stegner, Evan Connell, 
and Clay Putman. Of the eleven poets who have appeared in Contact, five 
have been contributors to Western Review: William Stafford, Joanne de 
Longchamps, Donald Hall, Harold Witt, and Leonard Wolf. In addition, an 
advisory editor of Contact, Walter Van Tilburg Clark, is a long-time con- 
tributor to Western Review, while one of its editors, Calvin Kentfield, was 
closely associated with Western Review for two years as an instructor in the 
Writers Workshop at the State University of Iowa. 

As significant as the similarities between the two magazines may be the 
differences. Contact has the size to which the editor of the Western Review 
has long aspired (180 pages in the current issue). Contact takes a bold, new 
attitude towards the creative arts, an emphasis that seems not only appropriate, 
but heartening and timely. 

Events have shown, I believe, that it was not inappropriate for the Western 
Review to show a strong early interest in literary criticism when, in the early 
1940's, we ran the first serial examination of a group of American critics just 
then becoming known as The New Critics. We have taken pride in our con- 
tinuing examination of young writers, in a series known as “An Examination 
of New Writers,” articles that have provided a number of American writers 
with the first serious evaluation of their work to appear in print. We are proud, 
too, of the many articles and translations in which we have attempted to 
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acquaint American readers with the works of foreign authors little known in 
our own country (as witness the present special section on Modern Turkish 
literature in this issue). 

At the same time, as early as the Autumn, 1948, issue of the Western Re- 
view, in an editorial entitled “The Boys in the Basement,” I expressed dissatis- 
faction with what seemed to me the American writer’s too complete pre- 
occupation with problems of criticism, his too timid approach to his own 
writing. At the time that Western Review moved to Iowa and enlarged, I 
announced that all additional space gained would be given over to the publi- 
cation of more original stories and poems. The same announcement was made 
last fall, when an additional sixteen pages were added. 

If the merger with Contact results, as it seems certain to do, in providing 
even more space for the apearance of original works of art, then this latest 
change in the course of Western Review history will have justified itself. 

I have said many times over the years how amazed I would have been in 
1936 if anyone had suggested that the obscure little magazine that I was 
then founding in Salt Lake City would continue its existence beyond a few 
years. There were those who predicted a life of no more than one or two issues, 
and I did not contradict them. Those were the days of a “hand-to-mouth” 
existence—an existence that no one could guarantee from one issue to the 
next. I was surprised in 1941, when we celebrated with a fifth anniversary 
issue. Perhaps I was less surprised in 1946, 1951, and 1956, when we cele- 
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brated our tenth, fifteenth, and twentieth birthdays, but by that time the 
whole history of the magazine had come to seem a kind of miracle that had 
little to do with me. 

In the beginnings of the magazine, we who founded it saw it primarily as 
a medium of expression for promising young writers of the Far West. When 
we printed the first issues, many of our contributors, who have since become 
well known in American literary life, were still at the beginning of their 
careers. At least three, Alan Swallow, May Swenson, and Dale L. Morgan, 
were still undergraduates in Western universities. Wallace Stegner and Brew- 
ster Ghiselin were young university instructors. Weldon Kees was a student 
of library science. Jarvis Thurston was a high school teacher, as was Walter 
Van Tilburg Clark. Eric R. Bentley was on his first teaching assignment in 
Southern California. Albert Guerard, Jr. when he first contributed had left 
California to take a fellowship at Stanford. 

Few of these early contributors were acquainted with each other. All that 
they had in common was the fact that they either came from or were located 
in the Far Western states—all, that is, except their literary interests. Even 
most of the editors listed on the masthead of the first issue (George Snell and 
Grant H. Redford as associate editors, Wallace Stegner and Wanda Burnett 
as contributing editors) had not known each other before the appearance of 
the magazine. 

With the broadening of the magazine’s interests over the years, I came to 
see its principal function as the encouragement and stimulation of the young- 
est generation of American writers. During the war years, the magazine served 
as a contact for many young writers who were serving in the armed forces. 
Later, through association with writers workshops at the University of 
Kansas and the State University of Iowa, the magazine was kept in touch with 
the current attitudes and tastes of young writers, may even in a modest way 
have helped to develop attitudes and sharpen taste. Yet, it has never been the 
purpose of the Western Review to coddle young writers or to encourage 
cliques. Our editorial aims have always been to print the best available 
material, of whatever kind, so that each author whose material was accepted 
had the satisfaction of knowing that he appeared because his work had been 
found suitable in professional competition with hundreds of other aspiring 
authors. 

With this brief stock-taking, the editor relinquishes a post he has held for 
twenty-three years. He will serve as an advisory editor of the merged Contact- 
Western Review. In effecting such a change, however, I do not feel that the 
circle has been closed. Rather, it is the end of one cycle and the beginning of 
another. To all of those who, in the past, from the days of Western Review's 
founding to the present, supported and assisted us, we give our thanks (there 
have been too many to list individually, and a simple listing would not be 
sufficient). To all of our readers and contributors, we feel that we can give 
assurance that our relations with Contact will provide even greater possibilities 
in the future. We anticipate a long and pleasant association, even though the 
time, the place, and the circumstances will be different. 

R.B.W. 
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Modern 
Turkish Poetry 


By NERMIN MENEMENCIOGLU 





THE STORY OF TURKISH POETRY is, like that of the Turks themselves, the 
story of a great journey. Westward from the plateaus of Central Asia the 
Turks, a nation of fighters and organizers, travelled great distances to 
settle on lands which many others had occupied before them. Here they 
proceeded to build an empire greater than any of their predecessors. In 
the course of their travels they saw the Arab world in its heyday and the 
Eastern Roman Empire in the final stages of decadence—or, at any rate, 
of over-civilization. When the ruling class, now engaged in creating and 
administering a vast state machine, began to evolve a new court life and 
new art forms, it leaned more heavily on the culture of Islam than on that 
of Byzantium. The Ottoman poets wrote kassidahs and gazels in the 
Arabic metres of failatun, failatun, failatun, failun, and in the Persian 
vocabulary fashionable at the court of the Sultans. While they developed 
their elegant and elaborate forms and each poet wrote his Divan on a 
set of traditional subjects, the masses produced a vigorous poetry of 
their own. In simple syllabic metres, in the words of their everyday 
speech, the poets from among the people covered a far wider range of 
experience. Many were anonymous, but others, like Yunus Emre, Pir 
Sultan, Karajaoglan, have left great names behind them. Where the 
court poets were strictly orthodox they, for the most part, were “protes- 
tants.” No one knows to this day how many of Anatolia’s millions have 
been Kizilbash or Alevi, members of the secret religious sects which 
maintained a more flexible attitude to life than official Islam allowed. 
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There was the poetry of religious mysticism and there were the re- 
bellions against the rulers of the city, the legends of the brave bandits 
helping the poor against the rich, the star-crossed lovers, the mothers 
longing for a son, the travellers for their hearth, the brides for the return 
of their soldier husbands. 

In the nineteenth century the city poets broke out of their enchanted 
circle. Great changes were taking place. In these they participated. The 
waves of the French revolution had reached Ottoman shores. The con- 
cept of Islamic empire was giving way before that of the European 
nation. It is sometimes assumed that the westernization of Turkey began 
with the republic or in the years just preceding it. As a matter of fact the 
Tanzimat, or Era of Reform, ushered in in 1839, was the tangible expres- 
sion of a change in cultural orientation which had begun well before. 
The poets of the Tanzimat experimented with new, less rigid rhythms 
and initiated the movement to prune from the language of literature 
words and influences which, outside of the circle of the upper classes, 
did not exist in the spoken language. Paris was the new Mecca, new 
influences were felt at the same time that events at home provided 
new subject matter. 

The decades that followed were filled with the struggle between re- 
form and tyranny, and as in other oppressed countries of Europe, the 
great innovators were the political poets who gave form to the rising 
national consciousness and in so doing deliberately created a new poetic 
language, based on the language of the masses. The great revolutionary 
name in nineteeth century Turkish poetry is that of Namik Kemal: he 
not only expressed the new spirit in his verse but also left as his legacy 
the very word for fatherland, vatan. The last two important political 
poets wrote in the years that led to 1914. They were Tevfik Fikret, who 
grouped around him the Serveti Fiinun school of poetry, and Ziya Gok 
Alp, the theoretician of the Pan-Turanian movement, whose book, The 
Foundations of Turkism, continues to be immensely influential. 

These poets advocated a double line of development: an interest in 
social change, in the artist’s environment, a choice of subject matter as 
wide as that of the poets of the western world. And, for new forms and 
rhythms in which to express themselves, a return to their own roots, to 
the traditions of folk literature (a movement in which, again, Turkish 
poets were not unique). The ballads of the village minstrels provided a 
new range of form and vocabulary, and opened the way to experiments 
with city slang and with the words and sounds of the machine age. 
Gradually the two currents of poetry grew closer. This tendency, ex- 
pressing itself in various ways, continued until the Second World War. 

Contemporary poetry may be said to begin with Beyatli and Hashim, 
two poets who act as a bridge between the past and the present. Both 
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were born in the eighteen-eighties and had made their reputation by 
1920. Both renewed their style after the republic, yet remained outside 
the main current of development. Their place in Turkish literature is 
assured, but they have had, and could have, no following, although 
Yahya Kemal Beyatli always showed an interest in the work of the 
younger poets, as he did in many things throughout his long life. 

Beyathi, the son of a well-to-do family, went to Paris in 1903, like 
many other young Turks, after having been carefully nurtured in the 
classical tradition at home. His long years of study abroad, far from 
turning him into a cosmopolitan, made him realize the importance for 
a poet of his own national heritage. Although he was in touch with 
many of the French poets of his day (Jean Moréas and Paul Fort were 
among his friends) he found his inspiration in the history and litera- 
ture of his own country. His early poetry is unintelligible to those not 
of his generation. He never abandoned the old aruz metres, but he 
achieved, by degrees, a greater simplicity of language. His later 
poems, in which the word “dream” occurs frequently, retain a wistful 
nostalgia for the past—for his own youth and the youth of the Ottoman 
Empire, the days of the raiders in the vanguard of the Janissaries, 
foraging on the shores of the Danube, of pleasure boats on the shores 
of the Bosphorus gliding past the silver cypress of the moon. Particu- 
larly he was the poet of Istanbul, whose praises he sang as no one had 
since Nedim of the Tulip Age. What he saw of the world around him 
were the beauties of his native land, the passing of the seasons, the 
approaching end of a pleasant existence. His emotions were carefully 
disciplined, more those of a civilized survivor than of a man grappling 
with the modern chaos. He died in November, 1958, and his coffin 
was followed by tens of thousands, a unique tribute of love and repect 
in the history of Turkish poetry. 


THOUGHTS ON A JOURNEY 
This time I feel it, I am growing old. 
The coloured glass through which I looked at life 
Has on this journey lost its magic power. 
The world and I no longer are the same. 
When very young, Egypt and Syria were 
My dream, where now I wander listlessly. 
Once, would these relics of the past have seemed 
Merely a heap of rubble to my eyes? 
Today, every horizon seems material— 
The frontiers of the earth must be in sight! 
Neither the dawn on the Mediterranean, 
Nor evenings in the desert, nor the Nile 
I longed to see, nor time-worn Pyramids, 
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Neither the Roman ruins of Baalbek, 

Nor Biblos, where Adonis’ spell still lingers, 
Neither this shining land, where oranges 

Hang heavy on the bough, nor rose, nor lilac, 
Banana, lily, pomegranate or date, 

Nor plaintive chant filling Damascus skies, 

Nor raki made of Zahli’s matchless grape 

Have brought the joys I hoped fate might bestow. 
Someone once said to me, thinking my state 
Born of the mind, and not the passing years: 

“He who has faith knows joy even on the cross!” 
“But in those days,” I said, “Christ, too, was young . . .” 
If in the dawnless prison of the grave 

The body rots but imagery remains 

(The world, I think, is one’s own fatherland) 
This is the frame I wish to keep in death: 

My country’s cities, ringing me each hour, 
Tekirdagh, conquerors’ landmark, loved Izmir, 
Marmara, Bosphorus, land of splendid domes, 
Above them endless summer, void of cloud. 

Our people and our soldiers, our achievements, 
Our forbears in their glory, each in turn. 

The wave-like prayers of the fairest faith, 

From time to time, Itri’s sweet melodies. 

If death is night upon a foreign shore, 

Still let me dream my country is unchanged. 


EVENING Music 
At Kandilli, in the old garden, when 
Evening drops down her curtains one by one, 
Sadness is tinged with happy memories. 


No one is coming, no one is expected, 
And in the middle of the lonely road 
The wind is playing with October’s leaves. 


By slow degrees the hours deepen now, 
And with inexorable tenderness, 
Further and further still, the silence spreads. 


Now wandering phantoms cause recurrent shivers, 
And darkness, coming in at every door, 
Is by her foots\«ns clearly manifest. 


And as the world retreats from seeing eyes, 
On this night of a thousand and one nights 
A dream, as though within a dream, begins. 
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END OF SEPTEMBER ON THE BOSPHORUS 
The days grow shorter. On Kanlija’s shores 
The old recall the autumns of the past. 
To love this spot alone, life is too brief, 
Days grow too short and summer ends too soon. . . 
For years we quaffed this precious wine, unquenched . . . 
One life does not suffice for this one joy! 
Death’s in the books—this thought holds no alarm, 
Yet it is hard to part from motherland. 
From death’s night to this shore, not to return— 
An endless longing, far, far worse than death! 

Yahya Kemal Beyath, 1884-1958 


Ahmet Hashim, who died in 1935, was like Beyatli a survivor. Remote 
from the changes around him he argued that effect was more important 
than meaning. “Poetry,” he said, “exists not in order to be understood 
but in order to be heard. It is a language between music and words, 
closer to music than to words.” And again, “What is important before all 
else in poetry is not the meaning of a word, but its pronunciation value 
in a given sequence.” His imagery reflects at the same time that of Omar 
Khayyam and of the French symbolists. His fountains and cypresses, his 
roses and wine-cups are the familiar symbols of Divan poetry, yet he 
places them in a world which it is easier to understand in Freudian 
terms. Unlike Beyatli, a worldly, successful figure, Hashim was the 


product of an unhappy childhood and remained always at odds with his 


milieu. 


STORKS IN THE MOONLIGHT 
In silent rows, seeming to meditate, 
The moon-drenched storks are ranged beside the pond. 


Tonight the sky is a suspended lake, 
A myriad insects trapped in depths beyond. 


What birds hunt in the lake, to feed upon 
These fragile creatures trailing wings of light? 


These mysteries seem to fill the storks with thought, 
As they stand moon-drenched by the pond, tonight . . . 


THe Fountain 
Evening is gathering once again. 


My darling laughs at her old place 
Who shuns the daytime and at night 
Above the fountain shows her face. 





Girdled by moonlight, now, she stands, 
The sky above her secret veil— 
The stars are roses in her hands. 


MEMORY ~ 
A Persian garden, a prayer rug, 
A fountain filled with burning wine. 


How sad it is, this evening hour, 
How distant seem your eyes to mine! 


Green sky, gold earth and coral branch, 


Its birds in reminiscence lost. 


Within this fading, shadowy world 
The joy of memory’s uppermost. 
Ahmet Hashim, 1885-1935 


The transition poets of the early years of the republic (Camlibel, 
K6ryiirek, Orhon, Ortac, Ozansoy) known as “the Five” or sometimes 
as “the Syllabists” deserve mention mainly because they cleared the way 
for the poets who came after them. This group of poets really wrote 
metrical prose, and their monotonous combinations of scanned and un- 
scanned syllables (6+5, 4+4 +3, 7+ 7) adapted from the Arabic, 
proved unfitted to the natural rhythms of the Turkish language. Curi- 
ously enough, minor poets like Kamu, Tanpinar, Tecer, Dranas (minor 


because their output, though poetically sounder than that of the Five, 
was very small ) made better use of the syllabic metres, perhaps because 
they were not interested in form alone, but had something to say. With 
these men the break from the stereotypes of the past becomes more 
apparent—their poetry reflects not what is expected of them, but what 
they remember or expect of life. 


Ir Is CLEAR 
Death, it is clear, will come to me in the morning, 
As the first light timidly knocks at the window pane. 
Stretch your hand to close my bedside curtain— 
The candle, burning beside me, can remain. 


Then run in your slippers, run, to tell the tidings, 
My lodger died in his room, this morning, to say, 
That two or three may hear and the municipality 
Send a hearse and a couple of men to take me away. 


As the shoulders that bear my coffin cross the threshold 
Forget my very name, as others will, 
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But for a day or so, leave my door open, 
That my few things, watching my going, may look their fill. 
Ahmet Kutsi Tecer, 1901- 


AND THE SAME UNCHANGING COURSE 
There is not much time to spare! 
With a shudder, I repeat— 

It is late, 
There is not much time to spare! 


In some vague, uncertain realm— 
At my window, often, I 

Sit and wait— 
It is springtime, over there. 


I am leaning on the helm— 

And the same unchanging course 
Seems my fate— 

There must be a land, somewhere . . . 


THe GALLows 
At dawn, when the nightingales were singing, 
The gallows stood in the city square. 
I saw a stranger's body swinging, 
The morning's path lay past his brow, 
Below, in the night, his feet were bare. 
What highways did they point to, now, 
These feet, which yesterday had led 
To this last post with docile tread? 
Two, three men in the windy square... 
I could touch his brow, if I reached a hand. 
If I said, brother, awake from your rest, 
Would he hide his face? Would he understand? 
While night is fleeing toward the west 
A crow, his soul, alights upon 
A roof, and looks at the rising sun. 
It seems to say, the day is winging, 
What is that on a tripod swinging? 
Am I the faithful mirror of man, 
Of this strange traveller on his tree? 
Does that shepherd’s skin-bag look like me? 
Only the gallows stand in the square, 
Only a branch is swinging there, 
It is thinking of me, in the morning air. 
Ahmet Muhip Dranas, 1909- 


Only two poets, of opposed tendencies, stand out in this period as 
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brilliant enough to leave a lasting impression on Turkish literature. One, 
Kisakiirek (1904- ) an extreme rightist and religious fanatic, wrote 
“fleurs du mal” verse glowing with a decadent iridescence. The other, 
Ran (1904- ) was an early exponent of free verse in Turkey. Ran, who 
is a communist, has spent half his life in Anatolian jails, and on being 
released in 1950 in a general amnesty escaped behind the curtain. Today 
his books are banned, but his influence on scores of younger poets and 
the importance of his best work cannot be denied. 

The revolt against tradition was completed by a group of three poets 
born in 1914-15: Orhan Veli Kamik, Oktay Rifat and Melih Cevdet 
Anday. These poets, writing during the Second World War, felt that the 
seriousness of contemporary events deserved description in the most 
direct manner possible. When restrictions prevented blunt statement of 
fact they resorted, not to a sentimentality which they despised, but to an 
irony sometimes light, sometimes deadly. For the first time we sense a 
correlation between the artist and his times. Of Kanik, the brilliant 
leader of the group, his friend Rifat has said that “in his short life he has 
lived the artistic adventures of several generations of French poets, and 
through him Turkish poetry has caught up with the European poetry of 
the day.” These Turkish poets live in the same world as Eluard, Soup- 
pault, Supervielle, Prévert in France, Auden, Spender, MacNeice in 
England. The artistic moods which prevail in other countries now pre- 
vail in Turkey as well. 

Kanik died at thirty-six, but not before he had formulated the ideas 
of all three in a long essay which became the preface of a joint book of 
poems, Strange, and edited several numbers of a literary magazine 
called The Leaf, which served as an outlet for the group. The impact of 
these idea. was tremendous. For the generation which was still under 
the spell of Beyatl and Hashim the deceptively simple new rhythms, 
the entrance into poetry of the “little man” with the corns on his feet and 
the holes in his pocket came as a shock. In just ten years, however 
( Strange was published in 1941 and Kanik died in 1951), the shock had 
worn off, yet the influence of these poets was established to such an 
extent that for a while few were able to withstand it. 

In the few years since Kanik’s death his friends have achieved a new 
stature. Although their reputation is made as leaders of an established 
school, both are searching for ways in which to renew themselves. 
Anday is exploring the possibilities of the “new” Turkish. Rifat has 
recently published a volume of surrealist verse. 


EPprraPHs 
I 
Nothing caused him such anguish in this world 
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As did his corns; 
Even the ugliness he was born with 
Was easier to bear; 
Except when his shoes hurt him, 
He never uttered the name of the Lord, 
Yet he could not be counted a great sinner. 
Alas for Suleyman Efendi! 

II 
For him, no weighty question 
Of to be or not to be; 
One night he went to sleep; 
He did not wake. 
They took him away, 
Washed him, prayed over him, buried him. 
Should his creditors hear of his death 
Doubtless they will waive their claims. 
As for his debtors, 
The late lamented had none. 

III 
They replaced his gun in the depot, 
His uniform they gave to another. 
No breadcrumbs in his bag, now, 
Nor trace of lips on his water-bottle. 
So great the wind, 
He is gone, 


Even his name has not stayed behind. 
Only this couplet in his writing 
Upon the coffee-hearth: 

“Death is God’s will, 

Were it not for parting...” 


A PoreM CONCERNING THE PREGNANCY OF 
Erot Guney’s Cat 
Will you go out in the streets in spring? 
Then this is your fate, 
Sit in your corner, now, and meditate 
And meditate. 


A PoEM WITH A TAIL 
Our roads go different ways, 
You, the liver-vendor’s cat, I of the street. 
Your food is served in polished tin, 
Mine in the lion’s mouth. 
You dream of love, I of meat. 
But brother, yours is not an easy task, 
This wag, wag, whether hollow or replete. 





For You 
For you, my brothers and sisters, 
Everything is for you. 
Night is for you, and day; 
The light of day in the daytime, of the moon at night; 
The leaves in the light of the moon; 
The restlessness of the leaves; 
The wisdom of the leaves; 
A thousand and one greens in the light of day; 
The yellows, too, are for you, and for you the pinks; 
The feel of flesh against the palm of the hand, 
The warmth of flesh, 
Its softness; 
The comfort of lying down; 
Goodmornings are for you; 
For you the masts swaying in the harbour, 
The names of the days, 
And the names of the months; 
The paint on rowboats is for you; 
For you the postman’s feet, 
The potter’s hand, 
The sweat that runs on foreheads, 
The bullets spent at the front; 
For you the cemeteries, the tombstones, 
The prisons, the handcuffs, the hangings; 
For you, 
Everything is for you. 

Orhan Veli Kamk, 1915-51 


THEN AND Now 
The first ruler was Sultan Osman 
Sultan Osman 
Left us this country 
As his legacy 
March march forward again 
Persian campaign Bagdad campaign Cretan campaign 
Estergon Tower oh my fair love oh 
Nish Karova Chardiran 
Leaves above me earth below 
March march forward again 
Crimean campaign Iraq campaign Russian campaign 
March march 
Pesarofja Karlofja Kaynarja 
Kaynarja Pesarofja Karlofja 
Karlofja Pesarofja 
Forward brother forward I say 





Inebolu Prevese Plevna 

My blood drips warm upon the green 
Forward forward again 

Egyptian campaign Yemen campaign Suez campaign 
Reformation Constitution Republic 

Vienna Sevres Lausanne 

Speech after speech after speech 

Firman after firman 

Still in our peasants’ hand a wooden plough 
Our people half fed half starved 

Now 

As when it all began 


THE STREET-VENDORS OF ULUDAG STREET 
Come, street vendors, prattling nightingales of my house 
Come into the light-filled garden 
Sell us grapes and pears and pomegranates 
And as the mountains appear in the gateway behind you 
Lower the pannier featherlike from your back 
Let an apple bring the season into our home. 


And you, ant-merchant munching a marshmallow twig 
Eyebrows full of adventure and playful eyes 

With your bike that runs like the devil, your velvet cap 
And your torn boots, bring me, newspaper boy 


The well-known pleasure of my childhood days. 


When the chimney smoke turns blue with the evening sky 
Go from my doorstep like a finished song 

Slowly slip from day into your night 

Seed-roll vendor with Istanbul accent 

Milkman who lets the children ride his donkey 

May Abraham's bounty spill into your purses 


IN THE GRAVEYARD 
They come in the guise of dead relatives 
The more easily to enter my room 
I look, it’s my uncle or brother 
Look again, it’s a Polish sergeant-major 
He speaks at once 
I had a daughter five years old 
She died and we are together now 
But she is bored here 
She has forgotten her hands in Warsaw 
She cannot roll her hoop 
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And a voice 

No potatoes to hoe 

Nor stones to break 

Nor loads to carry to market 

I am comfortable here it is well 
Another worries about his wife 
He asks for news of home 


They took away my greatcoat 
When I died 

I am cold 

And winter is coming 


Then they all speak together 
Oktay Rifat, 1914- 


LULLABY FOR BaBy DuRSUN 
Good morning, baby Dursun, good morning 
Here is water 
Here is light 
Here is air 
Here is the world, baby Dursun, that you were born in. 


Sleep, baby Dursun, sleep and grow 
Grow, baby Dursun, and blow your horn 
Quick, the sheep’s in the meadow 

The bulls are in the corn! 


And here are other things, baby Dursun, more things than one can tell 
Here is the cradle 

Here is the prison 

Here is the struggle 

Here is our world, baby Dursun, and yours as well. 


The sheep’s in the meadow, the bulls are in the corn 
May fine boys like baby Dursun be borne 
By the valiant mothers of tomorrow. 


CxILp oF a HERO 
Stand to his right, or to his left 
The frowning man in the picture 
On that wall 
Looks everywhere at once 
The frowning man in that picture 
Was once a brother and a father 
This year a grandfather a father-in-law 
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His sword is in the attic 

His fur-lined great coat has been sold 

What have we inherited 

From our father to hero? 

1600 piastres every three months 

And a five para stamp 

“For the Children of soldiers 

who have died a glorious death”. 
Melih Cevdet Anday, 1915- 


Fo7il Husnu Daglarca is a poet who has maintained himself firmly 
outside this school. His first free verse experiments were published some 
years before Strange, but although a very prolific poet he has never had 
a following to compare with that of Kanik and his friends, perhaps 
because his poetry, ranging from peasant to universal themes, is too com- 
plex to imitate. There are flashes of beauty in his work, but too often the 
reader who succeeds in breaking through the surface finds the kernel 
unrewarding. Daglarca’s technique is intensely personal, the scope of 
his interests is very wide, but he is not an original thinker. 


Point OF VIEW 
To me the mountain 
Is lonely 
To the mountain I am 
Sleepless 


I appear senseless 

To the mountain 

The mountain seems hungry 
To me 


For the mountain I cannot 
Stretch 

For me the mountain 
Cannot reach 


FRAGMENT 
With the same love I questioned 
The greenness of the sea and of the plain. 
Inside a growing world 
Earlier than the birds. 
Is it morning, or am I stripping myself 
Of all night, of all thought? 
Spring fills the palm of my hands; 
Is it morning, 


Shaped like white and purple flowers? 
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Old seamen keep in their bosom 
The delicate picture. 
The great triangles of sail 
Grow longer. 
There is no longing in me for my mother. 
What is shining on the soil, is it blood dripping 
From giants, or perhaps from dreams? 
Strange flowers have blossomed 
Over love, and night, and the fountain. 
What is shining? 
I ask, what is the end of this road, what way is there, 
No one will tell. 
Of the greenness of the sea and of the plain, 
That which passes, what if it is mine? 
Will you come, is your long hair sweeping 
Plainlessly against my forehead, my shoulder, time? 
You are white, like mourning; 
To the mountains, whitening with dawn, 
Will you come? 
Fazil Husnu Daglarca, 1914- 


Cahit Sitki Taranci, who died two years ago of a paralytic stroke, did 
not entirely escape the influence of Kanik-Rifat-Anday, although he 
differed from them in approach to his subject. He has published three 
books of verse, one of which, My Thirty-Fifth Year, won him a literary 
prize and established him as a poet acceptable both to the conservatives 


and to the moderns. He did not take part in movements or controversies, 
yet his poetry reflects, in turn, all the major tendencies of his lifetime. 
His was the type of middle-course temperament which leads to being 
loved, rather than detested by all. He was gentle and kind, moved by 
injustice, pleased by sunsets and beautiful girls. 


Topay 
Today is no fairytale, 
It is something more beautiful, reality: 
Today is the day I am alive upon the earth! 
Look at me, I stand 
Perpendicular to the asphalt, 
Parallel with the acacias, 
Shoulder to shoulder with men, 
Co-equal in destiny with bird and worm, 
Indistinguishable from rose or lilac, 
Transitory to the same degree; 
Troubled, like everyone, 
And as full of hope; 
And no matter what, glad to be alive. 





Watch me step, 

As though drinking raki, 

As though half-kissing, 

As though drunk. 

Are the clouds flying above my head, 
Or am I walking under the clouds, 
Can you tell? 


My Map 
Gay with lands and seas and many-coloured countries 
I had a map once a memento of school days 
Its people were light hearted its chimneys tranquil 
How fair was my world that I cannot recognize now 
Gay with lands and seas and many-coloured countries 


Weep my two eyes our map is drenched with blood 
They say it is blood spilt by Cain it cannot be stopped 
It brings a dark unity to our world 

To all to us all it brings torment 

Weep my two eyes our map is drenched in blood 


TIME 
We are brothers in the night, 
Destiny is like a flint 
Which refuses to give light. 


Ask me what patience portends, 

Time is like an endless belt, 

Wind and wind, it never ends. 
Cahit Sitki Taranci, 1911-56 


The work of Bedri Rahmi Eyiiboglu, a contemporary of Daglarca and 
Taranci and a friend of Kanik’s group, bears the stamp of his powerful 
personality. A great painter as well as poet, Eyiiboglu has travelled all 
over Anatolia and steeped himself in its folklore and art forms, but he has 
also spent many years in Paris and is thoroughly acquainted with the 
latest developments in Western art. He is a modern artist whose concern 
is not with the little man in a hostile society but with the individual in a 
beautiful if hostile world. The mysticism of the wandering dervishes is 
combined in him with an earthy love of nature and her bounties. His 
poems, like his pictures, are of sensuous fruits and flowers, his peasants 
creatures of colour and song. 


Tue Sout Brrp 
The Soul Bird has alighted on the flesh 


Less alien more at home than sin 
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And it has opened wide 
The windows of my life. 


The Soul Bird has alighted on the flesh 

The coral branches tremble one by one 
Where is it hidden where? 

No footsteps sound within, no sung is heard, 
Where does it hide, the soul? 

The Soul Bird has alighted on the flesh 

Of odds and ends its nest is built 

Sesame from the neighbour's garden 
Sea-weed from distant seas. 

Tight is the ear-drum stretched 

The light pours from our eyes like waterfalls. 


The Soul Bird has alighted on the flesh 

Of odds and ends its nest is built 

One day among the other days 

All of a sudden 

The Soul Bird takes its flight, from far within 
Its nest is hanging on the coral branch 

The Soul Bird takes its flight 

Its nest is left behind, still warm and snug. 


To MY SON MEHMET, I PRESENT OUR FRUITS 
Here are our pears, stark naked, 
No leaves to hide their secret places, 
Nor coyness when they give themselves. 
Like the laughter of a three-month old male child, 
Like the rain, pouring of itself, 
Their gift is complete. 
Lusting for fruit is not to be taken lightly, 
My little bull, 
For in the paradise of fruits alone 
Do lust and light come together. 
Listen to the fruit parted from its branch, 
The humming of the earth is still within, 
And cool fountains flowing, depth below depth. 
Bite into fruits one by one, my little bull. 
Biting into fruit 
The son of man enters the fairest paradise of all. 
I present our fruits to my son Mehmet 
And I pray of God 
That fruit trees line up before him all his life 
That before the delight of one is ended 
The other burst into flame on the branch 





And that his dreams should be filled with the 
cool mist of clusters. 
His crime: throwing stones at the unripe almond. 
His wound: of the blackberries’ thorns. 
His death: of eating poisonous mulberries. 
Bedri Rahmi Eyiiboglu, 1911- 


Cahit Kulebi, born in 1917 in a village near Tokat, reflects in his poetry 
the influences of folk language and rhythm: 


ISTANBUL 
The lorries are loaded with melons 
I remember again and again 
The lorries are loaded with melons 
I remember again and again 
When I was at home in Niksar 
I was free as a sparrow then 


All at once the world is altered 

Air water and land separate 

All at once the world is altered 

Air water and land separate 

How quickly the seasons are passing 
Forget forget forget 


I learned that the city is different 
When no one helped or befriended 
I learned that the city is different 
When no one helped or befriended 
The lorries are loaded with melons 


But the song in me is ended 
Cahit Kulebi, 1917- 


A brilliant representative of the trend away from lyricism, Salah 
Birsel (born in 1919) writes poems gently satirizing contemporary social 
types. Their charm resides in qualities difficult to reproduce: a happy 
use of idiom and the elaboration of an essentially Turkish style. 

From Beyatli to these later poets the cycle of simplification is com- 
plete. The newest poets (of whom Fazil Husnu Daglarca is a precursor ) 
are veering away from forms which they feel have been employed to 
their limit. Metin Eloglu is the only important poet who seems to be 
following the line of development begun by the “Three.” Turgut Uyar, 
Ilhan Berk, Cemal Sureya, Edip Cansever, Can Yucel are the apostles of 
what is sometimes described as the “Second New Movement.” These 
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poets are no more alike than are the Angry Young Men of England. But 
in general their poetry is more complicated, more introspective, often 
written in very abstruse language and with new-sounding rhythms. Like 
their predecessors they avoid the use of words of Persian or Arabic 
origin, but to overcome the limitations of a depleted vocabulary they 
introduce new words not in current use. As a result their poetry tends to 
become almost as obscure to the layman as the Divan poetry from which 
the moderns have broken away. 

The need for a more complicated vocabulary may be symbolic of the 
age in which these poets are approaching maturity. It reflects in part a 
recognition of the fact that the contemporary world is more difficult to 
deal with than it seemed in the thirties. The poets of today are wary of 
classifications and feel that the solutions proposed by their elders are no 
longer acceptable. They search for a renewal of aesthetic and philo- 
sophic values. 

Another reason for obscurity is the pall of restrictions which has 
gradually come down on Turkish letters since 1950. Religion, politics, 
social change are subjects which, as in the days when Tevfik Fikret 
wrote poems called “Fog” and “If Morning Comes,” no one feels free to 
explore. Linguistic experiments provide an outlet for this generation of 
poets and the haven of love poetry is always open to them. Often, too, 
they choose historical themes, and there is a noticeable interest in the 
pre-Ottoman dwellers on Turkish lands. Akkadians, Sumerians, and Hit- 
ties and the more recent Byzantines seem to provide a fascinating new 


field of exploration. In all these aspects of their work the Turkish poets 
emphasize their complete break with the past. Although possibly stimu- 
lated by present-day limitations, their interest in Byzantium is not a 
retreat, but a reaching for Western ties, a desire to establish a cultural 
relationship with an empire whose conquest by their ancestors marked 
the beginning of the modern world. 


ARMA VIRUMQUE CANO 
( Virgil ) 
Dark Saturday 
We shall walk a thousand years 
Before we come to a street 


A Genoese shall tell me of you 
I shall wait for you unclothed 


They can see us at Santa Sophia 
There is no one that cannot see us 


Saturday darkness stares 





At the Church of the Poles 
We have waited a thousand years 
We meet in this poem first 


They shall leave your clothes to the night 
In their haste to report to the Sultan 


I cannot say I shall see you again 
We may never see each other again 


THE WALLS 

You belong to the era of kings 
I know nothing of empires 
One day we shall meet in the market place 
Constantine VI, St. Leo’s hand, Jesus’ sandals, his 

kindly face are in the market place 
In front of the houses rises the column of Claudius Gothicus 
The sunlight of Balikli Monastery rises in front of the houses 
Istanbul has not fallen yet, they are frying fish in the town 
Istanbul does not fall 


We annul the coins in our name we do not stamp coinage again 
We turn down the medallions of Beato Majano and those 

of Paolo Bellini, we turn them all down 
We do not need fortress walls no one needs such walls 


Look it is true no one needs such a thing as walls 
Your race have built not a few in their lifetime 
We have known misfortune not a little 


Istanbul shall not see me again 


A LITTLE 

I awoke one morning and the gates were all closed 
the streets all guarded 

It is not easy now to collect myself 

I think that without you these streets will never again 
lead footsteps to a stop 

The window without you will not open 

It will not be easy for the sea to cease at your house 

The rain will not think of raining all of a sudden 

Where then will you go if you go I do not know yet 

To live in Byzantium is good or perhaps it is bad 

this too I cannot tell 

I do not like shopless streets, coffee-houseless streets, 
do not like rooms or walls 

I do not like kings at all 
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Say it is as you wish, you have come out first 
from our streets 

And you are in a street 

With no braziers burning, no fish frying 

Green lettuce, quinces, the warmth of poverty, 
all these are not 

And only things exist unbecoming to man 

That will never become him 

Say you are in such a place 

And Constantine VI has given you all his seas 

That is not the way to change the world 

That is not the way 


A Map oF THE Sxy 
One night we find ourselves in the vault of heaven 
It is black up here we look all around us 
St. Paul wanders about in his shirt and drawers 
Constantine’s mind is on the earth below 
Leo II is lonelier here than ever 
Slowly a galleon drifts past 
The waves come in orderly ranks, the waves are limpid 
The heavens are empty, there is nothing to see 
A pity the multitudes are bored 


One night we see these things together you and I 
One night you are not there nothing is there 


THe Gate or Aumert I 

Out of all the fires, the massacres, the deaths, 

the atrocities, in endless procession 
Out of a night when such things happen you call to me 
Enough, you say, of these burnings, these enmities, let them stop 
At the Gate of Ahmet I, let them leap no further 
Let us unlearn how to kill 
Fires do not solve murder does not repair 
See how distant I am and you do not change 
That we wake one morning does not erase or adapt 
Only love can wrench me loose, take me to places I do not know 
We have gone a very long way here we have stopped 
At the Gate of Ahmet I 
The world has been conquered again 


CALL 
Do not call for I can see you where you are 
I shall put out the fires and come to you 
Ilhan Berk, 1916- 
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XAVIER CUGAT 
You’ve got your nerve, strumpet. 
We come from the mountain, does it mean, perhaps, 
That we are not human? 
Three thousand for the sheep, 
Five thousand for the oxen, 
Well, shall we take this money to the grave? 


Come, let me wrap you in mink pelts, 

Take you on my arm to the Caravansarary, 

Shall I buy you bottles of Chat Noir? 

(May he who sniffs your perfume lose his nose!) 

Shall I buy you Jose Iturbi records and Xavier Cugat records 
Let them turn and turn while you stomp and stomp. 

Shall I lay you down in a bath of asses’ milk, 

And light your Camel with a thousand greenbacks? 


How much for your nylon? 


THE CaGE 
Was I led astray? 
Well, some of that, of course: 
Youth, the daily worm, troubles, 
A beckoning twittering female, 
The bird-catcher’s cooling hand 
On the forehead of the sun, 
Drinks on me, hors d’oeuvres on you, 
A kind of milksop apathy... 
Green paint the colour of confidence, 
A little viscous water, 
An olive shoot, 
A little tadpole dirt— 
I was landed. 


It was autumn, 

I was flying to other gardens, 

Never a one to settle 

On the same branch for long 

(Ah, the nip of Istanbul's seas, 
Star and kite patterns in her sky!) 
Toward some other shore, 

Say Shile or Derinje. 

I was taking the road of the birds— 
I got the air instead. 


At first I was startled still, 
It’s not in me to think of the worst. 
Are we in the wilderness here? 
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Have the birds got no rights in this land? 
I looked and the sun was setting 

Down Ahirkapi way, 

Beak, tail and delicate body, 

I got the blues of a sudden— 

It’s a lie about gravitation, 

The pull of the sky! 


Think my plumage was this way before, 

My pecker down like this? 

Not me, I was cocky as hell! 

They've pruned me, lopped off teeth and nails, 
Put a padlock on my eyes 

(In the past they'd have used a hot iron) 
They've pruned me, lopped off teeth and nails, 
Thank God for a sturdy heart! 


If someone should quietly twist 
These bars, and I could slip out, 
Phhuit! The wing knows its job. 
Brush against the wind, not hurting, 
Smell a rose in the public gardens 
(I've a couple of words, on the way, 
For that fellow in the rattrap) 
My ship sails straight to Uskudar, 
I arrive home unannounced, 
My cousins are staying the weekend, 
I offer them terebinth berries, 
Kiss hands, do everything proper, 
I change my underclothes, 
Wash my face with soap and water— 
Mother, don’t you cry! 

Metin Eloglu, 1927- 


Triap OF SEA-REDOLENT BLUES REDUCED TO ONE 
On a day of deceit and subterfuge, vile, not properly lived 
A day eyeless, earless, handless, footless, truncated 
All my deficiencies, blanks, confusions, piled high on high 
Adventures that have befallen me these many thousand years 
The systems, the people, the deaths piled on high 
So many suns, so many water-snakes, so many plans 
Of a sudden I liken my blue to someone 
Of a sudden I think of the mouth of a fish 
And I feel cool 
I have thought of three places for you and me, all three suitable 
One by the sunflowers, one at thirty and the third do not ask 
Do not ask me now I may tell you myself someday 
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When I am braver more of a craftsman then I might tell you 
First let us brighten a little this angry darkness 

Let us build cities resembling the ones of today 

Let us start anew the sesame seeds the loaves of bread 

The going overseas the falling in love 

Let us go and return 

Perhaps that sound that drop those soft beds that green perhaps 
I can break rocks I can mix mortar I can pave roads 

We may be happy let us go and return 

I will not yield I can crush stones mix mortar 

And you have hair like a waterfall no matter what 


Escape INTO GREEN PAINT 
Rout 

Like the evening sun in unfurnished rooms 
So cold so like a winter day 
Its false pearl necklaces lying so broken 
So distant from running streams and meadows so scattered 
So infamous so to be sworn at 
So well-memorized chased away yet never destroyed 
This dark picture entering the middle of my time 
Like a broken-down bus left on the side of a mountain 
So without desire or passion so grimy it is astounding 


I cannot stay I rush out at once into the street 

I rush toward the trees the birds the sweetmeat vendors 
The pebbles the fragments of coloured glass of lock and chain 
I gather grass that the lambs are fond of eating 

Not to give it to lambs no not for that 

It is pleasant to do the things that children do 

Or I stay at home drawing large-haunched women 

That too is pleasant 


Chorus of Slipperless Women 
Brushing the tiled floors with our naked feet 
We do not rest 
On alternate days we paint our walls blue green 
We lift an armchair here and place it there 
We change the window’s place 
We dust the carpets we cook meals 
We bathe our feet arms necks in ice-cold water 
Our work is done we sit and wait for love 
That is when they come 


Preparation for Escape 
In a bookshop I looked at the newspapers the magazines 
Scattered under awnings of red and white 
I read a poem and liked it first we must kiss 
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It said then love then bathe ourselves in water 

There were pictures in the magazines beautiful pictures 

I looked at them and glowed inside of me 

A Degas woman obviously kissed and loved 

Seduced then bathed and drying herself with Brusa :owels 

I liked her so much I felt no gnawing pain 

The crowds about were like the sea 

I stood and counted the stories of the houses 

Five six seven 

I thought of a man and a woman on every floor 

But not an ordinary thought not as we know 

A different kind of thought 

Smells of sausage, of beer or melon 

Smells of melon drifted to me of tobacco of perfume 

I am ready for many things now the other side of death 

Another time I shall stand at the entrance of cinemas 

And look at pictures of men and women first fighting with guns 
then making love 

Look for a long time then mingle with the crowds 

And I shall either go to that place I know 

If that is the sort of day 

Or else I shall sit at a cafe by the wayside 

Drinking a cup of coffee that is medium sweet 

You can say what you like once I am gone 


Escape into Green Paint 
I open the door I am not unhappy I have come 
I should be tired I should have been in a fight 
It is not so but let me know it thus 
I saw that first J shall first kiss you there 
On my way here I saw the lorries loaded 
With bale after bale of hay for many horses 
Look I have brought you glass that is many-coloured 
I have brought you the evening papers 
I have brought the gaiety of seven-story houses 
The ferryboat life of all those idle crowds 
I have brought you the hour when the lights go on take it 


Chorus of Slipperless Women 
This is the kind of life that we know best 
Our naked heels are cold but pay no heed 
Give us a mirror that we may look at our hair 
Let us adorn our children with ribbons 
Wash their pink cheeks with fine sweetsmelling soap 
There kiss me there I must love a little more 
Come let us find together the things we seek 
Turgut Uyar, 1927- 
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BYZANTIUM 

City 

Whose domes include the sea 
Speared in the dories’ dreams 

By the goldlike glitter 

Of the centuries 

In the dusky silences 
Is it the glutted lives lingering 

In her purple evenings 
That the waves bring now 
To the tears of the fishes 
With the thoughts that dive 
Down the azure coagulation 

Of the bottomless depths 


Giant 
Whose broken fingers are ringed 
With the fairest eyes 
From whose girdle unlaced dangle 
Magic charms 
Of the whitest milkteeth 
Of the smallest children to die 
Sea-anemone expanding and retracting 
Crouched 
On issueless endeavours 
Submerged in the accumulation 
Of arrogant scrawls 
Like a dark and muffled cry 
Of blackest fury 


City of lovers slipping drop by drop 
From darkness back to darkness 
In the foamwhite longing 
Of her seagulls 
On their aching lips 
The olive taste of death 
The clotted poison of the dead 
As in their greening eyes 
The swallows 
Brush their wings against the starless nights 
In the cypress groves 
Silent as they fly 
In the regal light of the golden centuries 
Tektas Agaoglu 





By BILGE KARASU 





FIRST I SAW A PITCH-BLACK sky. Then the lines of rain on the window- 
panes. The room was dark. Father was getting dressed. I ought to get up. 
The clothes-basket was at the foot of my bed. There was a pile of clothes 
in it, bigger than any on laundry day, ironed clothes, wrinkled, all mixed 
up... I looked at father. All he said was, get up. He had put on his jacket. 
I couldn't say, what’s happened? Then he put on his overcoat. There 
was a fire, he said, you didn’t hear a thing. I choked. I don’t believe it, 
I said. Look out of the window, he said. Where was it, I asked, on my 
way to the window. First Haluk Bey’s house, I heard father’s voice say, 
then Rahmi Bey’s. There was a long hose-pipe in front of the street door. 
There was mud between the cobbles. I saw Fikret, beneath the 
window. He was waving his arms. I could hear the murmur of the crowd 
in the street, Fikret’s voice was lost in it. Somehow I managed to open the 
window. “The whole village’s been up,’ Fikret said, ‘only you slept 
through it. Come down and let’s go see Blind Meryem.’ I ran to the back 
room. The roofs of the two houses had caved in, naked bits of charcoal 
stood jagged against the sky. I dressed. My mother caught me on the 
way down. ‘Nazmiye Hanim and the children are downstairs. We took 
them in, with whatever they could save. Watch how you behave to them.’ 
She put her arms around me and kissed me, then. At the bottom of the 
stairs there were three huge bales. The air began to smell of burn. Aunt 
Nazmiye’s eyes were full of tears. Nermin and Nazmi stood like strangers 
in a corner of the hall. I kissed Aunt Nazmiye’s hand, then I must have 
said something about being sorry. She pulled me to her lap and kissed 
me. The air smelled like charcoal sizzling out in pails of water. I looked 
at Nermin and Nazmi. I could think of nothing to say, and anyway they 
kept shifting their eyes. Head bent 1 walked out of the house, looking in 
front of me. Mother had not given me anything to eat, I realized as I 
walked out. At once I saw father in the distance, crossing the meadow 
toward the road to the station. I had not seen him leave the house. 
Then Fikret stood in front of me. He looked inside, then whispered, 
‘They're still in your house, they'd be in the street if your mother hadn't 
taken them in. There’s no room in our house, you know that. Your house 
is bigger. Hasan Bey has just come too. He stands there looking at Aunt 
Nazmiye’s house stupidly. But come, let's first go to Blind Meryem’s.’ 
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We began to walk. The mud between the cobbles was just beginning to 
dry. The fire-hose had been coiled, all of a sudden it disappeared. The 
grass was green and bright and clean. The smell of dead-nettles mingled 
with that of charcoal. A clotted smell. A warm, acrid, clotted smell. The 
sky was pitch-black. The air smelled of blood. Even the sky smelled. 
The day Nebile fell off her bike there was a smell like this at the chem- 
ist’s. The blood on her dark skin was darker still, it smelled like this. The 
smell of flesh, bloody, scorched. The sky was pitch-black. When did it 
rain, I asked.’ Soon as they put out the fire. Did you really not wake up 
at all?’ We turned the corner. We stepped into the street, sticky soft with 
people. Fikret nudged me. “Look at Hasan Bey . . . Did you really not 
wake up? Go on, tell me.’ ‘No,’ I said. “Talk of sleep! The fire-brigade 
came all the way from Demirli. All of Sarkum shook with the noise, and 
you never heard a thing? You're telling stories.’ Hasan Bey was flapping 
where he stood. We walked towards him. ‘I woke at three. It was dark. 
My sister was getting dressed. Then I saw a bright light coming from 
the garden. Grandma went down the stairs and turned on the light. 
There’s a fire, she said. Over there, at Nazmiye’s house. My sister ran 
to the garden, we ran after her. Your mother and father were in your 
garden, talking with ours. I asked where you were, they said you were 
sleeping. Grandma said to mother, start packing, if it leaps here we're 
done for, our row will go too. The village fire-brigade arrived just then. 
The flames came out of Nazmiye Hanim’s house, but afterwards we 
heard that it was Haluk Bey’s house that was really bad. Suddenly it 
burst into flames. Your father and mine ran to help. Grandma went over 
to your house. Your father said not to wake you. She and your mother 
gathered up a lot of clothes, you went right on sleeping. Seems fishy to 
me. Didn't you wake up at all?’ I looked at him. ‘No,’ I said, ‘what then?” 
‘Well, then we collected some stuff too. They brought your bales down- 
stairs. Grandma came back. She and mother got dressed and went out 
again. Then, well, Aunt Nazmiye was out in the street with her children 
and her two bales. Your father and my people took them to your house. 
Even our Zehra woke up, she cried until morning. How could you sleep?” 
We heard Hasan Bey now. He sounded as though he'd never stop, even 
to breathe. ‘They've burnt my house. They've burnt my house. Such 
children are better dead than alive. Lord forgive me, forgive me, it was 
not enough that they were unmannerly inconsiderate, they had to burn 
my house down as well. Lord, look upon Your servant Hasan and have 
mercy on him. Take this girl’s soul, let me not hear them talk of Chuhajji’s 
daughter any more. I cannot face them.’ People tried to calm him down, 
they laughed behind his back. ‘Old Uncle Hasan is thoroughly off his 
head,’ someone said. ‘Damn them, they've burnt my house down,’ Hasan 
Bey said. Fikret pulled me by the arm. ‘Come, let’s go look at Blind 
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Meryem.’ Where’s Uncle Rahmi Bey, I said then. “He'll be coming, father 
telephoned him right at the start. He’s in Istanbul. Aunt Nazmiye is 
waiting for him, anyway. They're going to move to Istanbul, with what- 
ever they've still got. Come, let’s have a look at Meryem.’ I thought of 
Fikret’s father. It’s a fine thing, I thought, to be station chief, to be able 
to pick up the telephone and talk to someone in Istanbul. My father too, 
talks on the telephone in Istanbul, but I’ve never known him to do it here. 
When we got to Haluk Bey’s house, there were only four walls standing. 
Through the windows one could see blackened smears of wall paint. 
between enormous pillars. Well, where was Haluk Bey, I asked. “He was 
sleeping. It took him some time to wake up, and they just barely managed 
to get him out. The whole of the back of the house was in flames. He 
didn’t save much. His books and everything else just went . . .” Well, 
those books had no pictures in them anyway. I know, I had looked 
through them one day. ‘. .. He put some things in a suitcase, whatever he 
could save, mumbling something or other. I think he went to Istanbul. 
Early. The fire-brigade worked awfully hard to save Hasan Bey’s house. 
The top’s gone, but there’s something left of the bottom part. Come on, 
now, come have a look at Meryem.’ The smell of embers mingled with 
that of flesh, then faded. We walked toward the vegetable gardens. 
Fikret reached out and picked two apricots off a branch, he tossed one 
into his mouth and gave me the other. He was laughing. ‘You're still 
asleep. Where are we going now?’ I don’t know, I said, aren’t we going 
to Meryem’s vegetable garden? Why are we going there anyway? She'll 
throw us out again. Fikret was laughing, he pulled me along. The gate 
was open. We went in, the dogs didn’t bark. The water in the cistern was 
green, scummy, as always; its edges leafy. The leaves from the neigh- 
bouring trees gathered on the edges, huddling together like sheep. Fikret 
tugged at my shoulder again. We had reached the maize field. We dived 
into the stalks. We were getting back to the fire. Walking through the 
maize we reached the bare lots behind the two houses. From here they 
looked more jagged, more burnt. There was a crowd just behind the two 
houses, heads down. Policemen, tall and straight, were walking about. 
What's going on, I said, where is Meryem? We're back where we started. 
‘Shut up, you fool,’ said Fikret, ‘are you going to make them chase us?” 
I shut up. We slipped past a lot of legs, of hips. I stretched my neck. 
‘There’s Blind Meryem,’ said Fikret. There was something black on the 
ground, something the shape of a human being. Then I thought it looked 
like a woman. Its legs were bent, the knee-caps close to the head. It was 
swollen like a goat-skin bag. I couldn’t make out the head, or the face, 
though. I did see arms, a back, thighs, legs, one at a time. Blind Meryem 
had been burnt in the fire. This was Meryem. Of a sudden the air began 
to smell. The smell of Meryem’s black, burnt, cracked flesh rose toward 
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the sky. The cracks were a brilliant red, as though bleeding. Her black 
skin had cracked like the earth does—the earth near the lighthouse. I 
waited for a wave, for the blood to turn into a stream, into the sea, to 
wash away the cracks as did the sea by the lighthouse. The smell of flesh 
spread everywhere. Suddenly Nebile appeared, near me. I looked at her. 
Her mouth was open, her chin hanging, she was looking at Meryem. 
‘Allah, she has become like me!’ I heard her say. I remembered Meryem 
chasing Nebile away, calling ‘Dirty nigger’ after her. Meryem lay all 
black inside a green coffin, inside a yellow coffin. Her head was full of 
cracks, perfectly round, bald. On the soles of her feet I saw traces of the 
old pink underneath the black. Then everyone began to talk. Two 
policemen’s hands stretched out of that noise and covered Meryem’s 
body with a burlap bag. Why are they covering her, I asked Fikret. Then 
the legs, the hips began to move apart. We were thrown out, beyond the 
noise. Behind us people were laughing, shouting. I ran. I was in front 
of the Chuhaji house when I finally stopped. Even the mulberry tree in 
the middle of the meadow was well behind. Fikret caught up with me. 
Mushfik was with him, followed by his dogs. I sank on the ground. Not 
a sound came from the twelve-room mansion of the Chuhajis. The 
whole village was swarming beyond the road on the other side of the 
meadow, in Meryem’s neighbourhood. The boys crouched beside me, 
one on either side. The two dogs lay down facing me. They gave a sub- 
dued whine, their ears, their tails seemed likewise subdued, only their 
eyes were wide open as they lowered their heads between their front 
paws. ‘Couldn't you shut up, keep from making a fool of yourself?’ said 
Mushfik. Fikret said, “We've been kicked out because of you.’ They were 
quiet after that outburst, and so was I. What were you going to see, I 
asked after a while. They did not reply. Mushfik opened his mouth, his 
upper lip curled; his teeth were clenched, his temples twitched. ‘It was 
frightful,’ he said then. ‘Made me sick. I might have looked again, 
though. They'll take her away any moment now.’ “We'll never see her 
again,’ said Fikret. ‘Where would we see her?” How was she burnt like 
that? I asked. Suddenly the smell came to our nostrils. It couldn't be the 
brittle yellow grass. Must be the wind, I thought. The smell of burnt 
charcoal, of flesh enveloped Sarikum. ‘I know,’ said Mushfik. ‘I know 
too,’ said Fikret quickly. “You don’t know as much as I do. I heard my 
father say it. He was walking back from the old quarter at night. He had 
been to see Arif. You know, the fisherman who lives on the point, near 
the cemetery. The chap who sells lobsters Sunday morning to the big 
houses on the asphalt. That’s whom he had been to see. On the way back 
he took the shortcut by Meryem’s vegetable garden, that’s when he saw 
it all. Meryem was sitting with four or five men in the empty lot behind 
the houses, drinking raki. And a-a-ah Zehra was with them. Zehra the 
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wh-wh-whore. They were properly drunk, the lot of them. Not making 
too much noise, but sort of bursting into laughter from time to time. 
Then they kissed and hugged and lay down all on top of each other . . .’ 
‘Your father told you this?’ said Fikret. ‘Go on, you're fibbing.’ Mushfik 
took a breath. ‘I am. Fibbing. My father didn’t tell me. I know. You 
know.’ ‘Tell us, Mushfik,’ I think I then said. “Then, I heard my father 
say, they went on laughing and talking in whispers. They had some 
candles burning near them. Father took the shortcut. Everyone was 
asleep. He thought of ringing doorbells, warning people, but changed 
his mind. He came into our garden the back way, of course, through the 
plum orchard. Locked the gate and hung up the key. So the drunks 
couldn't get into our garden. Just then he saw the men stumble down the 
road, with Zehra among them. When they were a good distance away he 
felt better and went indoors. I heard him come in, I sleep lightly.” What 
about Meryem, I said. “Well, now you tei! what happened. She must 
have fallen into a drunken stupor after the others left. Remember the 
candles, they set fire to the grass, and Meryem got burnt, and then the 
houses.’ ‘Didn't she shout, or something?” ‘I told you she was dead drunk. 
Soused. Happens to my father sometimes, so I know. That’s what mother 
says, he’s soused, then she tries to take off his clothes and get him to bed 
and she can’t lift him, and she shoves him around a bit, but he doesn’t 
wake up.’ ‘Why does your father get soused?” I asked. “Why do you sup- 
pose, when people drink raki they get soused.’ “My father drinks too,’ I 
said, ‘but he doesn’t get soused.’ “That’s because he doesn’t drink much. 
Mine drinks a lot.’ “Raki smells awful, Mushfik. Like medicine. You know 
that dirty syrup they used to make me drink mornings when we first got 
here. It smells like that. How can they drink it?’ “Don’t know . . . Grown- 
ups like it perhaps . . . or perhaps . . .” ‘So Meryem drank raki and got 
soused. Do you suppose it hurt her a lot, getting burnt?’ ‘Of course it 
must have hurt,’ said Fikret. ‘I burnt my finger a little the other day, I 
can tell you it really hurt.’ “She was soused, though, Fikret, when people 
are soused they are like dead, they can’t feel a thing. Her dress must have 
caught fire first, then her hair. Then the heat must have made her faint, 
anyway. And anyway, if it did hurt, serves her right.’ ‘Shame, Mushfik,’ 
said Fikret, ‘she is dead . . .’ ‘It’s a sin to talk like that, Mushfik,’ I said. 
Mushfik made a muffled noise. ‘What do you think it was, her getting 
drunk like that? Made me sick, I tell you, sick, but I'd look again.’ ‘Look!’ 
I said. Hasan Bey, Hasan Chuhaji, was coming our way. There were two 
others with him, holding him up under the arms. As Hasan Bey got 
nearer the dogs jumped up and growled. Mushfik gave Barut a blow on 
the head. They both lay down again, whining. Hasan Bey came level 
with us, then passed us. We followed him with our eyes. When he got to 
the garden gate of his house, he shook himself free. The others left him 
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there and disappeared. He turned toward the other end of the meadow 
and shouted, ‘Damnation!’ He spat, pushed the gate open, went in. As 
we lost him from sight behind the trees a train went slowly past the 
house. All five of us were astounded. We watched it go by with a funny 
feeling. I felt that the top of my head was getting warm. The clouds had 
parted a little. The sun was high. I felt hungry. ‘Let’s get up,’ I said. We 
got up. When we got to the mulberry tree, “There’s not so big a crowd 
now, Fikret said. We kept on walking. My mother and Fikret’s were 
calling us, we could see them waving their hands. When we got nearer 
they began to scold. It was well past luncittime, they said. Mushfik left 
us, saying, ‘My mother must be waiting.’ I saw Reshit Efendi coming 
toward us from the fire. The dogs, subdued again, walked beside him. 
I realized Mushfik had not wanted his father to see him. He had run like 
a streak. We stopped. A cart drew up beside the lot. Some men carrying 
a loaded sack drew up to it. When they had tossed it into the cart, I saw 
two coalblack legs dangling from the sack. Fikret and I began to run. 
They caught us, though. As the cart disappeared, we could see Meryem’s 
black, coalblack legs with the red red cracks in them swinging, swinging. 

The Nazmiye family had left our house. My mother caught me in her 
arms, kissed me. ‘Nazmiye made me promise, before she left. She didn’t 
see you to say goodbye to, of course ... Where have you been?’ “We went 
to see Meryem,’ I said, wondering why my mother’s kiss had been so 
half-hearted. Because she had kissed me for Aunt Nazmiye, not for her- 
self—that must be it. Her scolding voice woke me up. ‘Speak up, boy, 
what on earth were you doing there? Speak up!’ I didn’t speak. She took 
me by the arm to the bathroom tap. I always wash my hands before 
meals anyway. She washed them for me this time. We had hardly sat 
down to lunch when father turned up. We remembered then it was 
Saturday. We waited a bit for him to join us. He sat down, we began to 
eat. Then he spoke . . . ‘I talked to Rahmi Bey and his family at the sta- 
tion. God speed to them.’ More food. ‘Sorry that the children were fright- 
ened. A pity. Those bright little things still looked stunned, positively 
stunned.” I didn’t mention Nermin’s handkerchief, which I had found 
tucked away in a corner of the sofa. “. .. Do you know what it was? The 
police sergeant told me.’ He lowered his voice. I kept my nose down, 
trying to listen, listening, swallowing an occasional bite for something to 
do. ‘You know what Reshit Efendi saw .. . It’s nothing to what happened 
afterwards, when Meryem was left alone. Rahmi Bey told me at the 
station. Nazmiye Hanim told him. The poor woman couldn't bring her- 
self to tell us of such goings on. Seems she woke up in the night, and 
seeing a light through the back window got up. There, on the grass, 
Meryem, by the light of one candle, stark naked . . .’ “Someone there with 
her . . .’ 1 thought I heard my mother ask in a whisper. “No, no, all alone. 
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She was writhing on the grass, getting into odd shapes . . .’ I froze. A 
barely audible voice: *. . . sick . .. poisoned . .. she thought . . . sick . . . but 
it wasn’t . .. you know . . .’ Then the voice stopped. Looking at its hands 
I knew it was looking at me. I tried not to lift my head. “And then? . . .’ 
said mother. I looked at her then, and then at father. “Well, then she went 
back to bed. She thought Meryem would be all right when it was over. 
Didn't think anything of the candle. She was bleary-eyed with sleep, 
anyway. Went straight back to bed. The both of them were full of regrets 
when they were telling me this. If only I hadn’t gone back to bed, says 
Nazmiye, if I had warned . .. Why didn’t you wake someone, says Rahmi. 
Whom should I have told, whom should I have awakened up, says 
Nazmiye then. I kept quiet and Rahmi shut up too. They didn’t know 
about Hasan Bey, heaven help them, otherwise . . . It would have been 
awful. I swear Rahmi Bey’s eyes were full of tears just then. Well . . . The 
sergeant’s got the worst of the job. Out with you now, your mother and I 
have got to talk . . .’ His finger was waving in front of my bent head. It 
stopped near my plate for a while. The plate was full of medlar stones by 
now. I got up, startled. They shut the door behind me. I crouched on the 
threshold. Later, the street-door suddenly rattled. Fikret was there. I 
made him shush and took him in. I crouched on the threshold again. 
‘They got her drunk and left it beside her,’ my father was saying inside. 
‘She must have taken it quite a bit later. They've found them and ques- 
tioned them. Funny part is, they didn’t even try to run away.’ Mother 
murmured something. ‘I don’t know. She must have got stinking. Of 
course the candle melted down. The grass caught fire, then she. The 
grocer says she bought ten candles off him yesterday.’ I heard my father 
get up, and got away in a hurry. Fikret and I went out into the street. 
We didn’t talk. Under the sun, the clear piercing blue which turned my 
eyes and eyelids into a mass of little lines, we walked past the cats and 
the wall-fern shoots along the edge of the road, whose patches of grass 
had turned yellow here and there. Now the heated house-beams could 
burst into flame, the burning stones split from end to end, as loaves of 
bread crack open in the heat of a stone oven. Mushfik’s house smelled 
like a cleft in the heat. Cool, musty. Dilaver Hanim sat by the window, 
tousling Mushfik’s hair as he read a book beside her. She started, sud- 
denly. ‘Come in, children,’ she said. Looking up from his book Mushfik 
blushed a deep scarlet. Clearly he must be doing something quite differ- 
ent from what appeared. It was the way he blushed in class, when in the 
midst of the lesson he came up with a question out of the blue. His eyes 
were bigger than ever. I didn’t ask what the matter was. We both stuck 
our heads through the window. “Don’t come in,’ said Mushfik with a 
strangled voice, ‘Ill come out.’ What's that you are reading, I asked then. 
From within her absentmindedness, Dilaver Hanim said: “Let the chil- 
dren come in, dear. Where can you all go in this heat?” Mushfik did not 
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even look at her. “The Monkey’s Paw,’ he said. Then he came out. ‘How 
are your mother, y.. grandmother?’ Dilaver Hamm said, speaking with 
great difficulty. ‘Grandma went to Istanbul three days ago. She'll be 
back day after tomorrow, I think,’ I said. ‘Give them my greetings. I'd 
like to come and see you all, but . . .. She was lost again in her thoughts. 
Mushfik pulled me by the arm. ‘Come on, let’s go.’ We walked toward 
the sea, skirting the big houses. I asked Mushfik why he had blushed 
when he saw us. “Because mother had her hand in my hair,’ he muttered 
in my ear. I was surprised. For a while we didn’t say another word. 
Slowly we made our way to the first wheat field . .. We felt the scorched, 
blackened, cracked nakedness of the short, hard stalks on the surface of 
the chaff as we crossed to the naked road that leads to the sea. The sea, 
too, was stark naked. Far, very far away, a few broken waves curled 
white at the edges . . . Everything else was smooth. To the left, alone in 
its whiteness, stood the lighthouse, tall and straight beween the yellow 
and the dark, limpid bluish green. Far out on the right, on the finger of 
land which Sarikum stretches out towards the sea, I thought I saw the 
windows of Arif, the fisherman’s house, glimmering in the light. Then 
we heard something like thunder. I was looking at Fikret. At once we 
both turned toward Mushfik. He was throwing pebbles in the water, as 
he always does. This time, though, it disturbed me. I realized we hadn't 
talked at all since we left his house. It disturbed me. We still didn’t talk. 
Then Mushfik said, as though he were reading it out of a book: 
“Meryem was a sinful woman. My mother said so. She was a whore . . .” 
—I was sick in my stomach. 

*,.. She'll burn in hell, my mother says...’ 

—I retched. There was nothing left in Meryem’s pink-fissured 
scorchedness to burn in hell. No room for more. 

*,.. They will burn her flesh. Stick a red-hot iron into her thing. . .’ 

—shame, said Fikret, shame, Mushfik. 

‘... Shame is what they did to each other like dogs, climbing on top of 

each other in the vegetable garden. Like cats, like birds, like dogs . . .’ 
—the rumble of a wave held us silent. 

‘... I shrank in the maize. The man loosened his trousers, they hung 
down. I saw Meryem’s legs, then her thighs. When the man climbed on 
her Meryem stopped her giggling and gave a cry. He was a big fellow, 
then they went back and forth, like dogs, back and forth...’ 

—-sprays came from the rumble. I stiffened. 

*,.. Then they fell on the ground, they crushed the stalks, they were 

covered with green, then the man’s legs grew long, long, long...” 
—Mushfik was shouting within the wave now. He tossed away 
the pebbles in his hand. We were wet. At the foot of the lighthouse. 

*,.. Then they grew short...’ 

—a great roar diminished. The wave was withdrawing. Mushfik 
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crouched on the sand. The smallest pebbles were being sucked by the 
wave. A ship was going around the point in the distance, by the old 
quarter, in front of Arif’s house. The light didn’t even get darker where 
the ship was. The water sprayed back into the sea, from the rocks around 
the lighthouse. 

Behind the big wave, now broken up, came little ones. To my dazzled 
eyes the white of the lighthouse seemed to be getting dirty. Shall we go 
back, I think I said. I had not understood a great deal of what Mushfik 
had said, but I sensed that one must not ask questions. I did whisper in 
his ear, ‘How does your mother know Meryem is a wicked person?’ ‘Of 
course she knows.’ “Well, why did you blush when she played with your 
hair?’ ‘I always say I don’t love her. She loves me, but she hurts me a lot. 
That is why I don't love her.’ “Don’t you ever kiss her?’ ‘Of course I do. 
Every morning, every evening. Then she scolds me, I sulk, we make it up. 
But she hurts me. I don’t love her. So when she patted me in front of 
you ...’ ‘Hey, what's that you're whispering,’ said Fikret of a sudden. I 
kept looking at Mushfik. “Doesn’t Uncle Reshit hurt you ever?’ I thought 
he must be a well-bred man, since he always asked after my mother and 
father whenever I bought a cheese-pie from him in the street. My mother 
always says that well-bred people are good people. ‘He doesn’t,’ Mushfik 
said after some time. ‘He never hurts me, never, but he doesn’t love me at 
all. It’s clear he doesn’t love me. He behaves as though I were a stranger. 
I brag a little about him sometimes. Try to brag. But I can’t go through 
with it, I just know he doesn’t love me. It takes the wind right out of my 
sails. Almost as though I were not his son, I was going to say . . . His mind 
wandered. I like Uncle Reshit. Liked him, rather. I don’t think I'll like 
him after what Mushfik has just said. How can he not love Mushfik. I 
couldn't believe it at first. ‘How do you mean, he doesn’t love you? How 
can it be?’ I asked. Mushfik swore a great oath then that he was not lying. 
I believed him. Fikret walked ahead of us. We caught up with him. 
When we had reached the asphalt, we saw my father and Suat’s. I left 
the boys and ran to my father. I took his hand. I squeezed it hard. He 
squeezed mine, I think. Uncle Hasan paid no attention to me. He was 
talking to father. “He’s grown old, he’s a dotard. My father is as dotty as 
Uncle Ali is robust and good-natured. All he’s been saying since the 
morning is, they've burnt my house, they've burnt my house. As though 
my sister’s troubles are not enough, and what one feels, like any villager, 
about the fire and the burnt houses, and even the burnt woman, to have 
to listen to his ravings on top of it all . . . Rahmi is like a brother to me. 
Because of father I can see neither Nazmiye nor him as much as I would 
like to. Do you think we didn’t see the fire? I swear to you, he stood in 
front of the door, he said may you see me dead if you help them in any 
way. The burning house was his daughter’s, Rahmi’s, inside were his 
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to Istanbul two days ago. The house was his own house, brother. And still 
. I nearly went crazy. Then there was Huseyin. He is my brother, I 
don’t wish to disparage him, but his is another kind of strangeness. For 
strength and power he is like my Uncle Ali. All he wants is to be given 
some sort of authority, to rebuild Sarikum as he would like. I shouldn't 
be surprised if he tries to do it some day, too. You won't believe it, he 
seemed actually pleased at first. Look, he said, we can build much better 
houses in place of these; they are the ugliest in Sankum. Surely Nazmiye 
and the children are safe, he added, when he saw father looking at him. 
I knew of course why father looked at him like that. He was angry 
because Huseyin said the houses were ugly. You know, if a house belongs 
to a Chuhaji, it can be a mere hut but it can’t be ugly. That Chuhaji 
property should be deemed ugly, who ever heard of such a thing? This 
morning, when I left the house, what do you suppose were Huseyin’s 
parting words? Think, he said, think what beautiful houses can be built 
now. Once father has had his say, no one spoke up in all that household 
to say, I wonder what’s happened to Nazmiye. Nimet, I know, thought 
about her all night. But even to me she didn’t say anything. Suat loves his 
aunt, as you know. He sulked when he saw that we weren't going to do 
a thing to help her. The boy was hurt by our behaviour. I declare . . .’ 
We walked silently for a distance. How are you, said Uncle Hasan 
after a time. I’m well, I said. He wasn’t listening. We were approaching 
the station. He lett us there. We looked after him. In a little while his 
head was lost from view. Gently, I pulled at my father’s hand. A train 
flashed past the station. The blue of the sky faded into the horizon 
behind it. Suddenly the lights of the station went on. As the blue began 
to retreat, we walked back home. It was growing dark opposite. There 
was disillusion in the air. Not a sound anywhere. In this silence we 
crossed the asphalt, the meadow, the road that leads to our house. 
Mother was waiting for us at the door. ‘I’ve been worrying,’ she said from 
afar. When she saw that we were silent, she said, ‘Father, has he been 
naughty?’ ‘No,’ said father. The table was set. I suddenly felt tired. As 
they walked toward the kitchen, father said something to mother. I leant 
against a wall, in the corner, and stood there without moving. After a 
long while mother came up to me. The air smelled of flowers, it smelled 
of fire, of flesh, it was hot. Mother led me to the tap, she washed my 
hands and face, she hurt me when she wiped me dry. I didn’t say a thing, 
though. Father came in, he had undressed. “Tonight I wish I had a radio, 
to tell the truth, he said. We sat down at the table. There were kidney 
beans in olive oil, there were meal balls, there was a salad, there was 
rice. Fikret called in through the open window, he was on his way home. 
He can’t come now, mother said, he is eating his supper. The door of 
Fikret’s house opened and shut, Zehra began to cry, their grandmother 
began to sing a lullaby, Fikret knocked on the wall three times, I did 
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the same. They had not sat down to supper yet. Hasan Bey must be 
railing at his daughter now, father said, and mother said, poor little 
Nazmiye, I hope she gets some sleep tonight, where did Rahmi Bey take 
them I wonder, father said Rahmi was going to rent a house for them in 
Istanbul anyway, so he told me, where will he take them tonight, to the 
hotel of course, oh dear, said mother, yesterday she had a house of her 
own and now? The house is for Hasan Bey to worry about, father said, 
poor girl, mother said, what kind of a father is he, a heartless man, and 
she placed a plate of pilav in front of me, still still angry at his daughter 
after all these years, even when she’s in trouble, even her older brothers 
didn’t help her, you know why, said father, Hasan Bey wouldn't let 
them, he blocked the door he said may you see me dead he said you are 
not to go he preferred to have his house go up in flames, heartless man, 
said mother, can’t bring himself to stop hating Rahmi after all Rahmi 
has provided for her pretty well I have never known him to say an 
angry word to her you know how they love each other their children are 
certainly nicer than the other grandchildren in the big house, not nicer 
than Suat, I thought, I like Suat a lot, and so does Mushfik, we love him, 
father said Suat is the only one in that lot he is a good boy I think not 
that his mother is a Chuhaji or even a relative, she just can’t get Hasan 
Bey to like her not that she doesn’t try what he says always goes with her 
poor thing the one I really worry about is Hasan he is sickly as you know 
if anything should happen to him both Nimet and Suat would starve 
and no mistake Hasan Bey wants his son with him but if if if anything 
happens he'll throw the other two in the street mother said I swear it’s 
the oddest thing, his son marries an outsider he fusses a bit but accepts 
her on condition that they live in the house but when it comes to his 
daughter instead of making it easier for her he refuses to have anything 
to do with her what’s wrong with Rahmi I say where would they have 
found a better son-in-law not among their own tribe but even though 
Rahmi Bey was willing to live in the big house he wouldn't have them 
I’m surprised he even let them use the other house and what good did it 
do to him he remains with his wickedness Nazmiye would be a fool ever 
to come back, in that case, I thought, I shall keep Nermin’s handkerchief, 
stop it for God’s sake, father said, look at the boy, he is falling asleep, 
come on, said mother, finish your grapes, I didn’t say I am not falling 
asleep, I am listening, I ate the grapes father said Nazmiye then again 
Hasan Bey then he said getting undressed mother said see Meryem she 
was stark naked Meryem was stark naked stark naked 


I fell asleep, head in the grapes. They told me this morning. I keep 
seeing Meryem all the time. Scorched . . . First I saw a pitch-black sky. 
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Two Poems 


By RONALD PERRY 


Spring, 1959 


PROLOGUE FOR A BESTIARY 


The emerald cages a jungle. 
At jewel-heart the jaguar 
And the doe wait by the water. 

Roots snare in the sun’s tangle, 
Tangling in the buried wood 
Where the sun spills blood 

On the leaves, and herons feed 
In a house of vines, creepers, 
Sad lianas woven in whispers. 

By the water, intricately dead, 
The ghosts of birds are sailing. 
Everywhere the sun is falling, 

But in another, and remoter 
World than this, as green 
As the garden before Eden. 

Now the wind walks on the water, 
And the shapes that began 
As shadows in the child’s hand 

Are ghosts no longer—bestiaries 
Of the sudden thumb, fistsful 
Of birds and blue animals. 

In the jewel, evenings, elegies 
Are spoken for the dead child 
In the wood, and the wild 

Beasts that he made on the wall 
In the nursery before sleep. 
The sun sails up in the shape 

Of a bird, the elephants are tall 
As trees, all the beasts at ease 
{n their skins have eyes 

That speak, and minnows swim 
Through the drinking trees 
Like boats on a river of leaves. 

The child sleeps. Roots bury him 
Deep, as green with beasts 
The jungle on his body feasts. 





Among the vines the parrot claws 
The air with his green noise; 

By the water the jaguar cries, 

Announcing ruin in his delicate jaws, 
Altering perspective, until 
The world curls like a shell, 

And all summer long, as he dreams 
In the jewel, the jungle 
Interprets the fable— 

The secret of the animals’ names 
Discloses centuries of leaves, 
Where nothing moves or grieves 

But the legends in his thumbs; 
Where no bird flies but a ghost, 
And the emerald crumbles into dust. 


THE SNAKE 


He makes statues of birds, 
Fixes them in his delicate eye 
Until they drop like stones 

Out of the crackling sky. 
Sidling, he swallows the sky, 
Tortures the antique blue 

Back to the Eden he knew 
Before the apple devoured Eve 
And granted him a reprieve 
From the fatal birds and bells. 
Shrieking, singing, their cry 
Swinging rings in his head 
Like a sermon for all the dead 
Insects and animals that fly 

At the slither of his step 

Out of cisterns and wells. 

He makes no ritual of grief 

For those who slake his thirst, 
But buries them under a leaf 
And goes the way that he must 
To death, knowing that death 
Is wild as sermons in the mouth. 
Father, serpent, tell us how you 





Curled on Adam’s bleeding lip, 
And stole him back from the dead. 
Tell us how the birds in your head 
Make love before they die. 

Tell us what the brittle bones 

Of the trees say when you pass 
Under them in the long grass— 
But do not tell us, father, snake, 
What your delicate eyes speak: 
Let that pass until you strike. 


Death in San Juan 


By ARIAN SCHUSTER 


Just as the city falls 
into the setting sun 
they carry you to your grave 


Just as the last warmth 
rubs the red roof-tops 
they carry you to your grave 


Just as a child cries 
out of a dark house 
and a taxi eases 
down a cobbled hill 
past a black cur 
with glittering wounds 
they carry you to your grave 


Now asa light rain 
comes across the old city 
I stand to receive the world 
and they lower you into your grave 


The Sinner 
Who is this big man 
sitting in church 
black against black pews 
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sweating in all his piety; 

by what 39 steps 

did he come upon this haven 

a fugitive from swift pursuit 

of man or holy ghost; 

what fear could make 

his chest heave so 

amidst all this respectability— 
surely he pants from love of God 
or some deep excess of humility— 
then like some stallion 

with the barn a-fire 

straining to run, and checked 
in his desire 

his eyes roll fiercely 

at the congregation and I think 
at a sudden Hallelujah 

to see him bolt the altar 

past the Christ 

with the dogs yelping 

at his heels. 


Etude No. 2 
The calico cat hollows out 


a kidney-shaped space 
of India print 

her white fur glistens 
with the unhallowed joy 
of sunbathing on the bed 
her head rattles like dice 
when I pat her purrs 





Form as Content 
in the Drama 


of T. S. Eliot 


By ULRICH WEISSTEIN 





A THEORY OF THE DRAMATIC technique of T. S. Eliot in terms of rhyth- 
mical and linguistic achievement may be based on, and supported by, 
some of Eliot’s own remarks, as they are found scattered throughout his 
critical work. A quotation from one of the poet’s uncollected essays 
(“Beating the Drum” from The Nation and Athenaeum of October 6, 
1923) will shed some light on his attitude toward this particular prob- 
lem: 


The essentials of the drama, given by Aristotle as poetry, music and 
dancing, constitute a group by themselves, their common element being imi- 
tation by means of rhythm; rhythm which admits of being applied to words, 
events and movements of the body. It is the rhythm, utterly absent from 
modern drama, either verse or prose, which makes the juggling of Rastelli 
more cathartic than a performance of A Doll’s House. 


The prose drama being to Eliot only a negligible byproduct of the 
verse play, it can be no substitute for the latter, in which poetic and 
dramatic intensity coincide. Eliot undertakes to revive Poetic Drama by 
using a conventional form and superimposing upon it a new and experi- 
mental rhythmical pattern correlated with, and expressive of, the play's 
meaning. 

In Sweeney Agonistes, the conventional form was that of the Aristo- 
phanic melodrama, a coincidentia oppositorum insofar as, being melo- 
dramatic in their inherent musicality and paradoxical sentiment, these 
fragments of a play are Aristophanic in their use of dramatic meters and 
in the sharp-tongued irony directed against the protagonist. Sweeney 
Agonistes, by the way, is a parody of Milton’s Samson Agonistes, to 
which reference is made in Murder in the Cathedral. Eliot’s main inten- 
tion, however, was to introduce colloquial speech into serious contem- 
porary drama, and to do this without impairing its tragic impact. 

In The Rock, the conventional form was that of the mass religious, 
“the drama finds its consummation in the mass” being one of the key 
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statements in Eliot's essay entitled “A Dialogue on Dramatic Poetry.” 
According to Eliot’s theory, it is only the tension in the line that spells 
the difference between secular and religious tragedy. 

In Murder in the Cathedral, the poet makes use of the morality play. 
Everyman, in his opinion, offers the ideal example of a dramatic poem, 
since individualization here is, at best, the concretion of ideas. Becket, 
like Everyman, is opposed by symbolic characters, and not by in- 
dividuals. Family Reunion and The Cocktail Party, finally, take off from 
the drawing-room comedy and originate dramatic tension through the 
relationship of their different levels of meaning. 

In all of Eliot’s plays, rhythm, meter and rhyme serve to heighten the 
emotional and, hence, tragic impact of the action; they are co-ordinated 
with, not subordinated to, sheer content. A thorough investigation of the 
interplay of form and content alone will reveal the full meaning of these 
dramas, as I shall try to prove with an analysis of the most important 
scene from Murder in the Cathedral. 


I 
The temptation of Thomas Becket in the early stage of the dramatic 
action is generally recognized as the decisive dialectical battle, the 
‘murder itself and Becket’s martyrdom being the logical outcome of this 
fourfold antagonism. Four tempters appear in succession, although only 
three had been expected by the Archbishop. Three times Christ was 
tempted by the devil, and three times he resisted the infernal onslaught. 
The legend of Becket thus appears to be patterned after Christ's prog- 
ress from Palm Sunday (Christ’s entry into Jerusalem and Becket’s 
return to Canterbury ) to Easter (Christ's crucifixion and the slaying of 
Becket). But here we do not have a perfect analogy; for the supernum- 
erary tempter finally wins Becket over to his cause. And yet, this 
triumph implies ultimate salvation. The ambiguity of Eliot's symbolism 
is indeed surprising. We do not know whether these temptations are real, 
of the flesh, of the here and now, or whether they are projections from 
the past, mere recapitulations of mental attitudes entertained through- 

out Becket’s biographical existence. 
- For Eliot, ambiguity means the possibility of working on different 
levels of reality at one and the same time. In his own words: “In a play 
you get several levels of experience, characters, words and phrasing, 
rhythm, revelation and content.” As a matter of fact, the contact between 
play and audience is established precisely by these different levels of 
giving (action) and taking (reaction). Apart from this, however, the 
temptations serve still another dramatic purpose. As in the Greek drama, 
the antecedents of the plot are presented as stimulantia dramatica, so 
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the biographical data of Becket’s life are made a living part of the stage 
action. 

Tempters One, Two and Three are well expected by Thomas; their 
appearance is hardly surprising for him. Still, what these temptations 
meant to him in the past, causes emotional upheaval in the present. And 
yet it is Tempter Four alone who, not dispossessed in the course of time, 
conveys an imminent danger. Here is a subconscious foreboding of 
things to come, martyrdom being a temptation beyond life, a kind of 
superhuman egotism. The situation is tragic only insofar as the human 
and the divine are opposed, and the human finally vanquished by the 
divine, though triumphant in its defeat. 

Tempter Four, the spiritual tempter, finally is identified with Thomas, 
and the cyclic movement of the burning wheel is brought to its con- 
clusion. Word by word, he repeats Becket'’s initial address to his sub- 
ordinates: 


You know and do not know, what it is to act or suffer. 

You know and do not know, that acting is suffering, 

And suffering action. Neither does the actor suffer 

Nor the patient act. But both are fixed 

In an eternal action, an eternal patience 

To which all must consent that it may be willed 

And which all must suffer that they may will it, 

That the pattern may subsist, that the wheel may turn and still 
Be forever still. 


“In my end is my beginning” was Mary Stuart’s inverted device, as 
quoted in the context of East Coker. This applies equally well to Thomas 
Becket. His end is like his beginning, since, detaching himself from the 
universal rhythm, he gives in to the fourth temptation and is rewarded 
with heavenly grandeur. To be specific: even the quantitative propor- 
tion of the lines given to each tempter indicates the quality of their 
temptation. Their number increases from 62 to 66 to 79 to 123, while, 
at the same time, Thomas’ resistance grows markedly weaker, the first 
tempter being made to deliver three times as many lines as he, and the 
last one more than five times as many. 


II 
It is by means of a close analysis of Temptation One, and a more 
general evaluation of Temptations Two to Four, that I shall try to supply 
proof for my axiomatic statement. Tempter One, in his speech, makes 
use of a rather conventional metrical pattern. The first four lines consti- 
tute a formal, courtly introduction, which is counterbalanced by a 
closely related quartet of lines at the conclusion: 
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You see, my Lord, I do not wait upon ceremony: 
Here I have come, forgetting all acrimony, 
Hoping that my present gravity 

Will find excuse for my humble levity. 


The in-between is richly baroque and endowed with bouncing 
sensuality; but there appears to be no emotional response on the part of 
the Archbishop. The tone is somewhat mocking, the temperament of the 
speaker that of a sanguinic bon vivant. The prologue, like the Italian 
ouverture, is divided into two parts and proceeds from slow to fast 
movement. Tension is built up through the six final, impure rhymes: 


Your Lordship won't despise an old friend out of favour? 


Your Lordship won’t forget that evening on the river 
When the King, and you and I were all friends together? 
Friendship should be more than biting time can sever. 
What, my Lord, now that you recover 

Favour with the King, shall we say that summer's over? 


Here form, to use Kenneth Burke’s well-known definition, is really 
expectation aroused and fulfilled. The rhyme is doggerel, at home in 
popular chronicles, lively and earthbound; and in spite of the strict 
adherence to the principle of four stresses per line (will find excuse for 
my humble levity ), the individual line remains elastic and agile, suffer- 


ing up to nine unstressed syllables to interfere parasitically. 

The keyword of our passage is “friendship.” Keywords, indeed, are 
one of Eliot's favorite dramatic devices. They constitute what has been 
called a repetitive minor form, which invades the listener's mind and 
adheres to it. The frequent appeal to time, as well as to season, move- 
ment and water, characterizes the elemental nature of this temptation. 
Water—symbol of life and death—and humidity—symbol of procrea- 
tion—are juxtaposed with the symbol of spring which, for Eliot, denotes 
death in the life spiritual. They refer to a phase of immaturity in Becket’s 
life, a stage that he has long since transcended. 

The transition to the second part of this introductory speech is ef- 
fected by a change in rhythm. “Or that the good time cannot last” (last 
rhyming with the almost forgotten past of eight lines ago) brings the 
entire sequence to an abrupt end. From there we go on to “Fluting in 
the meadows, viols in the hall,” the beginning of a fluttering gothic 
melody of remembrance that is suddenly disrupted by the harsh “Fires 
devouring the winter season.” 

The use of verbs like fluting, floating, whispering, with their onomato- 
poetic suggestiveness, is renounced for the sake of the brittle alliteration 
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of “wit, wine and wisdom.” It seems to provoke a response which is never 
forthcoming. And yet the symbolism of “whispering in chambers” has 
gained significance for Becket, who remains unruffled by these “voices 
under sleep waking a dead world.” Here is an echo from Eliot’s Prufrock 
poem, where it is said that 


We have lingered in the chambers of the sea, 
By seagirls wreathed with sea-weed red and brown, 
Till human voices wake us and we drown. 


In other words: Thomas Becket well knows that the engagement with 
actual, physical life spells the irreparable loss of all spiritual meaning. 
This reaction is clearly conveyed in both the form and content of his 
response. The very first lines he speaks (“You talk of seasons that are 
past. I remember/ Not worth forgetting”) already denote a basic 
rhythm of strength and spiritual discipline. Basic rhythmical patterns, 
however, denote basic mental attitudes in the speaker. The meter of 
these lines tends to approximate prose, prose being the precise objective 
correlative of Becket’s unruffled objectivity. This feeling is increased by 
the breaking up of the line. In short, a Chinese wall of spiritual defense 
has been erected, a boulder of words that is used as a symbol of mental 
antagonism. 

A few lines farther down, Becket seems to weaken, as he accepts the 
metrical challenge of his tempter. Or is he merely substituting attack 
for defense? At any rate, he begins to wield the very weapons employed 
by his partner in conversation. “The fool fixed in his folly” approximates 
“mirth matches melancholy.” But this is only one line of many, and, at 
heart, Thomas remains undisturbed. The repeated use of significant 
words such as generation, again and turn denotes a contemplative mood, 
a syllogistic process of reasoning. Once more, the tempter is forced to 
change his tactics. This time, we have a jingling, jumping, musical meter 
worthy of a Shakespearean fool: “For the good times past, that are come 
again/ I am your man.” Becket seems momentarily impressed, as he 
takes up the double rhyme of again and man. But appearances deceive; 
for when he continues (“Look to your behaviour, you were safer/ Think 
of penitence and follow your master”), it becomes clear that he is the 
attacker now, and the tempter the receding enemy. 

The tempter ambles away sprightly, on his lips the hunting metaphors 
that will be underlying the remainder of our temptation scene. The in- 
genious rhyme scheme he uses (abccbdedff: gait-faster-proud-loud- 
master-sinners-man-dinners-alone-bone ) is rejected by Becket in a taut 
line: “You come twenty years too late.” Now it is the tempter who echoes 
the rhyme, but only to fall back upon the introductory phrase which I 
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have already quoted. Thus the whole temptation, both meaning and 
form, has been a vain effort. The tempter gone, Becket is as capable of 
calm meditation as ever before, though well aware that even “the im- 
possible is still temptation.” 


Ill 

Temptations Two to Four can be dealt with more summarily, since, 
basically, they follow the pattern established by Temptation One, with 
the outcome of each dialogue being somewhat different. Temptation 
Two, though generally on a higher, more political level, makes frequent 
use of alliteration. Of especial significance here is the grammatical 
structure of the individual sentences and the sophisticated syntax com- 
mon to the members of the various court circles. Separated from the 
first temptation by the above-mentioned meditation of the Archbishop, 
this one is more dialectical and, accordingly, much more suited to a 
truly dramatic situation. Interruptions are made in a concise, not to say 
abrupt, manner that will not even allow for the use of stichomythia. 
“Your meaning?” “Who then?” “What means?” are characteristic exam- 
ples of this laconic style. 

Two passages, however, may be cited for the intense feeling they 
convey in spite of this dramatic foreshortening. What are we to make of 
the trite, though striking, triple rhyme madness-gladness-sadness, in 
which, for a moment, the antagonists appear to be treading on equal 
ground? Could it be that Thomas, for once, has reason to ponder over 
the tempter’s suggestions? Or do we have to do with a mere reflex action, 
a mechanism that cannot be construed as being truly meaningful? There 
is some confirmation for the latter assumption at the very end of the 
second dialogue, when Becket joins the tempter in the forceful use of 
alliteration. Does he speak in the key of temptation—the hissing allitera- 
tion of “King’s cause, churl’s cause, Chancellor’s cause”—merely to gain 
time for preparing his answer? It would seem so; for after a little while, 
he closes the argument with the heroic assonance of “Is my open office. 
No! Go.” Now language and meaning, form and content, are one again; 
and the second temptation is recognized for what it is: a caprice of 
memory “not worth forgetting.” 

The keyword of this dialogue was power, and it was used as the leit- 
motif of the broken-line dialogue presented in the guise of a riddle. The 
riddle proves that here, again, we have to do with a dressed-up solilo- 
quy; for Thomas Becket alone knows the answers to the questions the 
tempter puts to him; yet he does not openly admit that he knows them. 
Hence the cryptic quality of that part of the dialogue, which is simply a 
projection (in the style of Everyman) of the schism in Thomas’ soul 
into the reality of the stage drama. 
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Contrary to what he himself believes, even the third tempter comes 
by no means unexpected. This honor, altogether tragic in its implica- 
tions, is reserved to the one who comes after him, and to whose argu- 
ments Thomas will finally lend a willing ear. Tempter Three represents 
the “country-keeping” class, the blunt, egotistic Britishers. This is 
linguistically expressed by the repeated use of I and we and the blind- 
fold patriotism which the latter pronoun connotes. Country, indeed, is 
the keyword of his speech: 


It is we country lords who know the country, 
And we who know what the country needs. 


It is our country, we care for the country. 


But this, as well as his supposed straightforwardness, is a feeble dis- 
guise. His Germanic bluntness is soon to give way to a Latin sophistica- 
tion and the language of rescripts and legal documents (assertion, isola- 
tion, coalition, reconciliation, jurisdiction). The climactic moment is 
reached when Thomas takes hold of the rhyme-word throne from the 
tempter’s final couplet to defeat the adversary’s purpose: 


If the Archbishop cannot trust the throne, 

He has good cause to trust none but God alone, 
It is not better to be thrown 

To a thousand hungry appetites than to one. 
At a future time this may be shown. 


The “thousand hungry appetities” clearly anticipate the mock chorus 
of the four tempters: “Come down, Daniel, to the lions’ den.” Through- 
out these temptations, it is always a matter of hunting and being hunted; 
and since here we are faced with narcissistic self-examination, the pro- 
tagonist combines in himself the roles of hunter and hunted. 

The transition from the third to the last temptation, in alluding to the 
agony of Samson (so dear to T. S. Eliot and already incorporated in 
Sweeney Agonistes), presages the catastrophe—which is also the road to 
salvation: 

To make, then break, this thought has come before, 


The desperate exercise of failing power. 
Samson in Gaza did no more. 


It is a strange visitor who now appears. Unknown he is, and yet anti- 
cipating expectation. He is part of the Self, but also destruction of the 
Self. His argument sums up everything that has been said by his prede- 
cessors; but to this he adds the temptation growing out of Thomas 
Becket’s own desire for martyrdom. Look at the wealth of rhetorical 
and metrical devices at his disposal—how the lines swing out and vary 
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from compact statement of facts to emotional irregularity. Remarkable 
also the use of precious words such as stratagem, pillage and grandeur. 
The line structure itself varies from machine-like jingling (“But ponder- 
ing the qualities that you lacked/ Will only try to find the historical 
fact”) to fascinating musical rhythms (“that is why I tell you/ Your 
thoughts have more power than kings to compel you”) and, finally, to the 
abstract tautness of unworldly thoughts (“I offer what you desire. I ask/ 
What you have to give. Is it too much/ For such a vision of eternal 
grandeur?” ). 

The shortness of the lines Thomas utters in response signifies his 
shortness of breath or, on the spiritual level, his weakening resistance: 


Others offered real goods, worthless 
But real. You only offer 
Dreams to damnation. 


And it is not long before the expected identification of Becket and his 
temptation takes place, as the last tempter confronts him with the very 
words he spoke before temptation became a living reality. Thus, an 
active life finds its consummation in passion and devout suffering. 

Eliot’s attempt to make meter and rhythm vehicles for dramatic action 
and characterization, being not altogether successful in Sweeney Agon- 
istes and Murder in the Cathedral, proved to be more convincing in 
Family Reunion, where the number of stresses in each line denotes the 
level of consciousness on which the individual characters operate. In 
that play, prose constitutes the lowest level of consciousness, the choral 
passages (with about seven stresses per line ) level number two, the five- 
and six-stress lines level number three (the colloquial level), four-stress 
lines the realm of Amy, three-stress lines the realm of Harry and Mary at 
its most lyrical, and two-stress lines the sphere of religion and magic, of 
prophecy and divination, as personified by Agatha. 

The use of such highly formalistic devices may be called typical for 
the drama of disillusion (or, if you will, alienation). For in changing 
from one level of consciousness to the other, the actor alienates the 
various levels from each other and, by doing so, disrupts the dramatic 
unity of the whole structure. In his later plays, Eliot has defeated his 
own purpose by sacrificing intelligibility on at least one level of the 
action to the self-indulgent technique of presenting his plays on two 
levels at one and the same time; and this is why The Cocktail Party, in 
spite of the ingenuity expended in its creation, must be called a failure 
rather than a success. 
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The Golden Eagle 


By MARGARET LOWERY 





THE BOY WENT AROUND the pillar of rock, and the eagle’s eye was ready 
for him with its round, yellow outrage. The anger rippled back to gild 
the feathers of the head, to fleck the long, dark wings, and to yellow the 
pointed clutches of the claw. The cere was pale, and the gray beak ended 
in a downward flourish of blasphemies the boy could never understand. 

The whip of these indignant wings had taken the dog from his side 
far down the wooded slope. His barking had joined their thunder until 
all the gulches and gullies of emptiness around them echoed as if the 
whole steep forest were a machine vibrated by a mighty piston. Now the 
boy saw the dog standing just beyond the circle of debris that had been 
beaten by the furious wings. Twigs, branches, bits of cedar lay in all 
directions. The eagle reached out one claw in a blood threat toward the 
boy. The other remained imprisoned in the teeth of the steel trap he had 
set for muskrat. 

Only minutes before the dog had hurried a cottontail into a clump of 
huckleberry. Her words had entered his mind. “The nest in the ground 
I have made with my own body’s fur,” she had pleaded. “Five naked 
babies are there. They will die if I am killed.” 

“Your babies are safe,” the boy had decreed. “I have filled our cellar 
with venison.” 

Immediately the deer’s unseeing gaze was over him unwinkingly. A 
rifle shot ten days before volleyed through the canyons of his memory. 
The glazed stare had accused him as flies swarmed over the blood- 
clotted grey fur. The whole mountain country mourned this thing of its 
own, and the boy remained its enemy. 

But at home the fresh meat made all the younger children flatter him 
with respect they usually kept for grown-ups. Pride formed a rosy glow 
as light sifted through the frosted shade of the gasoline lamp over the 
pages of Mr. Pickwick which the father was reading aloud. The mother 
lifted her eyes from the dart of her needle around her mending ball. She 
smiled at the boy, and the deer’s condemning stare pushing in with the 
darkness could not penetrate the thick, log walls of the house. 

Here there was nothing in the thin, November cold to protect him 
from the fury of the eagle’s gaze. 
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“Tl let you go!” he told it. “I'll free him,” he told everything around 
him. “I'll let him go back to his cliffs.” | 

The wings formed a frame of frenzy through which he could not 
reach. He remembered the father’s words. 

“Catch his claw in your trap. Throw your coat over his head and body. 
Tie his claws securely together before you free them from the trap. He'll 
ride in your arms like a baby.” 

The eagle had been riding the sunset like a thing of light. No boy 
could ever catch a saffron cloud. No boy could ever catch an eagle. 

But now, chained by his promise to the forest, the rocks and all the 
other things, he removed his mackinaw and threw the dreadful eye 
into darkness. The mountain sighed, relieved of the thunder of those 
wings. He leaned to free the trapped claw. The second claw shot out 
toward his bare wrist. One talon dug deep into his flesh, just missing the 
branching of the vein. Pain screamed into his arm. Tears too young for 
him had to be winked away. A handkerchief had to be whipped from his 
trouser pocket and knotted up with the help of his teeth around the 
blood. 

“You'll get no chance to do that again,” he told the thing inside the 
mackinaw. 

He took off his belt and tied the claws together until they were harm- 
less. He wrapped the mackinaw about the folded wings and fastened it 
tight about the deadly beak. He released the spring of the trap and the 
eagle became a passive weight in his arms. He tipped his rifle carefully 
over his shoulder and started for home. 

Land bowled him in so that he could see neither the gash of the Con- 
tinental Divide forty miles to the west nor the stretches of badlands that 
lowered themselves toward the prairies in the east. Beyond a low ridge 
the house would be standing in a valley bend of a creek, where the stream 
swung away from one cornered hump of hills to form a wide level place 
the father had made into an alfalfa field. He followed a cow trail around 
the swing of land to the coned spruce that made a dainty landmark 
against the sky. Dry, wild, November wheat brushed his knee britches 
with indignant whispers. His heels dug the gray moss that was still 
beaded with the moisture of the night. A magpie screamed from the tip 
of a jack pine. Snow buntings banked into the buck brush below the 
trail. Only the eagle remained inert, a sleeping presence, imprisoned by 
the mackinaw and the belt. 

He reached the little spruce. Land receded to give him view of the 
house, wide-eaved, protective, centering the cluster of corrals, barns 
and poultry pens. He zigzagged down through the buck brush around 
cedar shrubs that held out grey, berried arms to slow his descent. Sound 
sawed up from the woodpile. He squinted through the pale sunshine 
down into the shade at the side of the house. There the father and the 
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two elder brothers bent with the push of the two-handled saw to cut the 
logs they had hauled down from the heavily-timbered ridges beyond the 
creek. This was considered too much a full man’s work for a lithe boy 
of twelve. The work allowed to him was the milking, the hauling of 
water, the caring for the hens, the chores women did on neighboring 
ranches. When the boy began to fret at this, the father had given him a 
gun to bring fresh meat in for the family, and he had taken him to see 
Old Tinker, the trapper, to learn the art of fish oil bait and camouflage. 

“Now you have work fit for a man,” the father told him. 

The boy managed to reach the first gate of the corral with the eagle 
and the gun. With one elbow he slid back the wooden latch that held 
the gate shut. His toe pulled it open and then shut behind him, and his 
elbow slid the latch fast. The mare in the corner dashed for the barn. 
The boy crossed the corral carefully and worked the second gate as he 
had the first. When it was shut, he started across the open space toward 
the side of the house where the father and the elder brothers worked at 
the woodpile. 

The whine of the saw sang up and down the narrow valley, dictating, 
it seemed, the push and pull of the humped human figures. A dust 
sprayed out to form bright drifts around the wood. The boy waited for 
them to notice him and his burden. They did not look up. 

At last the weight of the rifle became more than he could stand. 
“Would somebody take this gun?” he asked. 

He had to repeat the question before his words could carry through 
the sound of the saw. At last the father looked up, and the valley stilled. 

“What do you think you've got there?” he demanded. 

Now that they were listening, the boy had trouble making his tongue 
work. “It’s a bird,” he managed to say at last. 

He felt the brothers sizing up the bundle in his arms. “That's too big 
for any bird,” they cried. 

The boy waited for quiet to circle his answer. “It’s an eagle,” he told 
them. 

Their immediate doubt made their smiles ugly. “An eagle,” they re- 
peated. They rolled their eyes at the sky and shook their heads. 

“A golden eagle,” the boy shouted back to them. 

One brother stepped up to feel the surface of the mackinaw. 

“It could be a buzzard,” he said. 

The boy turned his back to him. “Please take my gun,” he said, “and 
carefully. It’s loaded.” 

With practiced respect the brother lifted the rifle from under the 
boy’s arm, unloaded it, put the cartridge in the boy's rear pocket, and 
leaned it on its stock against the woodpile. Then he gave the bundle in 
the boy’s arms another feel. 

“It might even be a hawk,” he added. 
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Again the boy waited until the whole valley could hear his answer. 
“Its a golden eagle,” he said, “and it will bring five hundred dollars!” 

The father came to look deep into the boy's eyes. Then he began to 
remove his working gloves. “Well, now,” he said, “we'll have to do some- 
thing about this!” 

He kicked at the chopping block to shake the sawdust from his boots. 
He rummaged in his pocket for his pipe, his tobacco pouch and his 
matches. He let the chore of filling and lighting it take all of his atten- 
tion, as if he could find in the flame, in the first in-pull of the smoke, in 
the cloud blown out into the shimmer of the morning an answer to some 
riddle. His expression remained lost in the beard the mother kept clipped 
square like those of a French king in one of the boys history books. 

At last he took the warm load from the boy’s arms. In the father’s 
hands the bundle seemed to lose its importance. It became something 
that could be anything, a sack of grain to be stored into a corner away 
from all light. 

“Where shall we put him?” the brothers asked. 

Their cries brought the smaller children from their play on the other 
side of the house. They ran with swinging braids and dangling shoe laces 
to dance about the father as if he carried a turkey that would be stuffed 
for the oven. 

“Keep away,” the boy told them. “This is something dangerous.” 

At last the father seemed to have decided what to do with the eagle. 
He made for the pen behind the grain shed, the one that was kept for 
fattening hens in the summer time. 

The boy dashed ahead of him and stood with his arms out. “Not 
there,” he cried. “That’s just for hens, not eagles!” 

The brothers pointed to the inert bundle in the father’s arms. “Why 
should that need a special place?” they asked. 

The boy could not make them understand. He could never describe 
the fury of those wings. 

The mother appeared from the back of the house. The thin sun found 
a radiance in the smooth folds of her parted hair, in the small, cameo 
features of her oval face. She unfolded hands from under her large, white 
apron to pat the boy’s shoulder. She lifted one of them to still the jeers of 
the older brothers. Her smile informed the younger children that what- 
ever it was that the boy had brought down from the hills must be very 
fine. Her arm calmed the boy himself and made him understand that 
the fattening pen would have to do for the eagle. As last she found the 
handkerchief that the boy had tied about the deep, bleeding scratch on 
his wrist. 

“We will have to look at this at once,” she said. 
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The boy begged to wait until the bird was uncovered within the pen. 
Once the yellow claws were free, once the wide wings were no longer 
held by the mackinaw, once the anger of that eye was uncovered, they 
would see, they would hear, they would know. 

The chicken wire was nailed fast to the end of the pen. A small door 
slid up and down over an opening in one side wall, an opening fit for a 
chicken. For a moment the boy had the splendid hope that the opening 
would be too small for the eagle. The father untied the belt and slid the 
mackinaw from off the feathers. There was no furious beat, no scream. 
Even the eyelid kept the glaring gaze shut away from all of them. The 
thing was passive as it was slipped through the opening. The children 
crowded about the wire at the end of the pen. The boy peered down 
over their shoulders. The feeble sunshine formed a blind through which 
he had to squint to see the hump of shadow crouching in the corner. 
The wings were held to the body as if still wrapped in the mackinaw, the 
claws lost in the dirt of the pen floor, and the eyes closed, without one 
hint of the fierce yellow anger that had lighted the silent hillside earlier 
in the day. 

“Is that really an eagle?” the youngest of the children asked. 

The father had gone back to his work at the woodpile, and there was 
no one in authority to give an answer. 

“It can’t even move,” another said. 

“It's not an eagle,” a younger sister said. “It’s not even a hawk. It’s 
just nothing!” 

They all went back to their play, and the mother came out of the 
hen house into which she had stepped to examine the nests. She came 
and stood with the boy, looking into the pen. 

“It’s an eagle,” she said. “I can see that now.” 

At midday there was cold venison with the mother’s special gravy, 
The squashes were small and sweet, and the rolls were hot, fresh from 
the oven. She had made raisin bread pudding for dessert. The boy ate 
two helpings of everything, more than he ever did on ordinary days. 
He could not understand himself. 

The thunder sounded just as the family was finishing the meal. It 
rumbled out of a sky of solid blue. It was echoed by a cliff in bright sun- 
shine, where the shadows that were always there seemed sucked and 
hidden under boulders that the centuries had tumbled into a rubble of 
chaos. The roar seemed to have been made by the thin, all-encompassing 
light, as if somewhere it had cracked, like glass held too close to a flame. 

“Someone’s blasting somewhere,” said the all-knowing older brother. 
“Someone’s starting a mine.” 

The father shook his head. “I know of no mines down this way,” he 
answered. 
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“It’s a dragon,” the brother two years younger than the boy cried, 
and the family was upon him with their ridicule and their scorn. 

The father waved them into silence. He leaned his ear against the 
sound. “It’s the mare kicking up her stall.” 

The boy could stand no more of this. “It’s nothing like that!” he 
shouted. “It’s nothing so—so—everyday!” 

The father left his place at the head of the table. He started for the 
door, but the boy was out ahead of him, running with his napkin still in 
his hand around the house and across the barnyard toward the little 
shed. The feeding pen had gathered all the thunder into itself. Dust 
poured out like smoke, but when the boy managed to peer through it, 
he saw how the narrow place held the wings half shut like folded um- 
brella frames of steel, how they drummed against the flimsy walls. In 
the depths of the dust anger smoldered in the yellow eye, a spark that 
threatened to inflame all things to a charred desolation. 

The father touched his shoulder. “We'll write the taxidermist at once,” 
he said. “We'll tell him that we’ve caught a golden eagle.” 

The boy took the letter to the post office, riding the three miles down 
the valley and back on the mare. Behind him the hammering had begun, 
the work of building a pen strong enough for an eagle. 

Dusk pushed up from all the grooves of the mountains before he got 
back to the ranch. Forms lost themselves against the black hulks of the 
hills. Silence pushed against the gurgle of the creek, almost crushing it 
completely. Stars glimmered down through cold distances, and one 
planet eyed him with something between hostility and unconcern. 

He remembered a setting sun of summer. The family had sat out in 
the open in front of the ranch house, resting in the cool of evening after 
a day of cutting and raking the alfalfa. The low sun lighted only the 
peaks and a wisp of cloud in the west. But it caught the flash of wide 
wings circling high above the cliff. 

“A golden eagle,” the father had said to the boy. “Capture that in 
your trap and you'll have something.” 

Capture the freedom of wide wings? 

“I couldn't!” the boy had cried. 

“Capture that,” the father continued, “and you'll bring us five hundred 
dollars.” 

The family and its need waited with worn shoes and patched trousers 
for his answer. 

“Who would give five hundred dollars for that?” the boy had de- 
manded. 

“The taxidermist in town,” the father answered. “He’d stuff it like 
Old Tinker’s ow] and sell it to some museum in the east.” 

Old Tinker’s cabin had been dusty and unaired. The owl stared out 
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from a corner shelf through the stupidity of beads. His feathers were 
gray, and his stuffing made death permanent and unyielding. 

“Not ever could I do it!” the boy repeated. 

There was no answer then from any of the family. Around them the 
very nature of the homestead listened, the gamble that had brought them 
west for cattle-raising, west from all the comforts of life in a New 
England town. The wings were sweeping now toward the cliff that 
shouldered up against the blue deepening in the east. 

“My trap will never catch anything like that!” the boy’s young voice 
had shouted. 

Swallows dipped in from beyond the barn to tell him that no boy could 
make such commands, that to boast in the presence of the rising night 
was to challenge all happenstance to make things come true. 

The planet watched him as the mare made the last turn in the road 
toward the house and barn. Its gaze was gently noncommittal. 

On the slope beyond the barn the new pen stretched bars of firmest 
black against the V of twilight down the creek. A mass of darkness in 
one corner told him that his eagle had been transferred to his new 
quarters, to a place that was still not wide enough for the great wing 
span. The boy dismounted, unsaddled his horse and put her into the 
corral. Then he went up to inspect the new pen. The thing that had once 
been an eagle cowered in one corner, without a perch where he could 
roost. Its head was tucked under one wing in resignation to the strong 
bars of wood that separated him from the mountain world. 

Suddenly the boy lifted his two forefingers, and let a shrill, sharp 
whistle prick the hush of the twilight dust. The wings lifted. The head 
appeared. The beak twisted down in full brutality against the dwindling 
light. Feathers filled the pen and a scream floated up toward a distant 
star. But the night crowded in, and the bird retreated again to become a 
hump of darkness that seemed as solid as the boulders tipped along the 
horizon. 

A week in the pen bent the eagle's will like a thing of tin. The boy 
watched the feathers fade and droop. The eyes were always covered by 
the membrane of the lids. Inertness seemed to wrap the body in per- 
petual sleep. The children threw grain into the pen to waken him. He 
remained untouched. 

“He’s an eagle, a bird of prey!” the boy cried. “He won't touch chicken 
feed.” 

He found a mouse in the trap his mother had set near the cellar door. 
He picked it up by its tail, carried it up to the pen and threw it in. It lay 
with the untouched grain gathering flies through all the following days. 

The boy spent his mornings reading in the sunny windows of the 
dining room. He chanted battle dates as the father flourished the long 
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razor about his soapy jaw. He traced maps from geography books that 
the mail brought from the east. He recited passages from Tennyson and 
Shakespeare while his mother kneaded bread dough on the kitchen 
table. He helped the young children sound out their words and listened 
to multiplication tables and spelling lists. He rode the evening hills for 
the cows and brought them in to milk at every sundown. 

But at night the memory of the eagle’s glare could not be curtained 
from his mind. The blaze of winter starlight brought it in through the 
windows of the dining room and kept the boy from wanting his supper. 
It spangled in the frost, the furred fences and the squash vines early in 
the morning. It glimmered across the beds of the sleeping brothers and 
kept him staring up into the darkness of the rafters, trying not to see its 
angry gaze. But it went with him into sleep and gilded the beaded eyes 
of the owl that waited there. The yellow rippled about the feathers of 
the head, reshaping it, pushing back the ear-like thrust, ennobling the 
slope of the brow, spreading the wings to regal size. The claws began to 
swell as if enlarging through many magnifying lenses. They attained a 
size that filled the sky. They came toward the boy as if he were a cotton- 
tail. He dodged. The effort opened his eyes again, and left him staring 
again up into the depths of night. 

A stillness slanted in through the windows from a waning moon that 
had just appeared over the wooded ridge to the east. It seemed drawn 
in by the breathing of all the sleeping brothers around him, by the creak- 
ing of some drying timber in the house, by the chime of the lonely mantel 
clock downstairs. But he could feel the eagle’s pen out on the frosted 
slope though he could not see it. The hinges were of brightest brass. The 
hasp and staple were also of brass, and the pin that held the pen door 
shut was of willow, whittled to a polished smoothness and fastened to 
the door of the cage with a strip of rawhide. Those hinges would allow 
the pen door to fall back without one squeak. Those wings could slip 
into the sky without anyone’s knowing. But someone would have to lift 
the pin from the hasp. Someone would have to leave the pin dangling. 
The door would open. Those wings would spread into the sky. 

The sisal rug stung the boy’s feet as he left the bed, making the carpet 
slippers comfortable when he stepped into them. He roped the bathrobe 
tight about his waist and descended the stairs without one creak. The 
spring of the front door screen sighed as he pushed out into the night. A 
shadow wagged toward him. A wet tongue touched his hand. He caught 
the dog’s ears, rubbed them, the shadow leaped soundlessly ahead of 
him, and the swinging tail kept the bark still. 

The eagle’s pen was silent on the slope. The frail moonlight seemed 
able to keep the wings folded away into a corner of lethargy so that i 
seemed that the bird was no longer there. Even alter ti boy had lifted 
the pin from the staple and let the door fall back, the eazle remained 
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motionless. Only when the dog’s nose entered between two wooden 
bars did the pen become a scramble of feathers. A scream encircled the 
small cluster of ranch buildings. The beak and head found the open door, 
and the wings slapped at the boy’s face and on out toward the bitten 
wafer of the moon above the cliff. 

Back in his bed the rough winter sheets rubbed against the boy’s legs. 
Around him his brothers were limp under the weight of night. The boy 
reached out for this weight and let it press him down into forgetfulness. 
But the first rubbings of dawn brought the meaning of the empty cage 
back to him. He listened for the family to make the discovery while he 
dressed, while he took his bucket and stool to the cow shed, while he sat 
squeezing out the warm foam into his pail. But no one noticed until the 
oatmeal, the eggs and the toast had been cleared from the plates on the 
breakfast table and the family was off to other chores. It was the young- 
est child who first gave the cry. 

“It's gone! Our eagle’s gone!” 

The cliff beyond the creek gathered up the children’s shouts into a 
mass of protest. The stream had no summer ripple to bring a soothing 
hush. Dry stones listened in astonishment with only silence for an 
answer. The boy left half his chicken chores undone, went down the 
lane, crossed the quiet, sandy trickle of the stream and went up a gulch 
in the opposite direction from the swing of land in which he had found 
the eagle. At the head of this gulch he found that one of his traps had 
caught a coyote. His gun stilled the wild hate in its eyes. He carried it 
back down to the house on his shoulders, feeling the warmth that had 
been nourished on stolen chickens and baby pigs recede from the 
scrawny limbs. He spent the rest of the day removing the pelt, and 
stretching it on a wooden rack to dry. 

At dinner the conversation stepped about the eagle, never far from 
it, never quite touching it, like a persistent fly that the mother’s hand 
kept waving away. The father talked of Teddy Roosevelt and the cour- 
age of the Rough Riders during the Cuban war. Then the elder brother 
began talk of a young roan that was being broken at the neighbor’s 
ranch. 

“His mother’s like a dancer on her feet,” he said. “We could have had 
him if we had some extra money.” 

The father fisted up his knife and glared down the table. “Extra money 
would buy your mother a fine, new stove, a warm winter coat, a new 
spring wagon to take us all to town.” 

The boy pushed his plate away and left the table. He went back to his 
coyote skin. 

The taxidermist arrived the next day during a flurry of snow. He drove 
a fine gray team and an old-fashioned stage coach which had been 
transformed into a van with windows covered with bars. The father met 
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him with a shaking head and empty hands waving into the heavy sky. 
The taxidermist scowled and held his hands out with a question. The 
father reached his purse from his trouser pocket. He laid money into the 
stranger's palm. The man climbed back into the high seat, and turned 
the van back down the road. The boy turned away from the window and 
back to his algebra book. He stared at the equations for an hour without 
being able to see them. 

The storm disappeared and took with it the cold that has greyed the 
whole mountain country early in September. For a few days that people 
said would only be a little time, the warm wind purred through the 
pines, the sun smiled down like May, and new green grass appeared 
along the edge of the creek. The scratch on the boy’s wrist healed, and 
he legged the hills listening for linnet and meadowlark, but his ears 
found only the shriek of the magpie, and the chatter of blue jays. The 
deer’s stare continued to measure him through the dead branches of the 
service berry brush. 

One morning when he should have stayed with his books, he loaded 
his gun and climbed the little draw behind the corral. The wind on his 
cheek was like the touch of a woman’s finest summer dress. He removed 
his cap and let it push through his hair. He emerged from a small stand 
of cottonwoods and stood out in the open where the wind could find the 
whole of him and blow away the fears and the imaginings of the night. 
Two rocks taller than himself guarded a sandy spring and guided its tiny 
flow on its start down toward the meadow. The boy touched the lich- 
ened surface of one of them and looked up. Wide wings were sweeping 
the sky. A golden head stretched forward, and the eyes measured dis- 
tances far beyond the ridges that the boy could see. But it might not be 
his eagle at all. 

He lifted his fingers and made the same shrill whistle that had so 
excited the bird that first night in the cage. The eagle began to circle 
slowly. The boy whistled again. The wings tilted down. The sun and the 
eye became one, and the glare burned far into the dark depths inside the 
boy. He ducked into the cool shadow of one of the rocks. The eagle 
circled upward. Its beak stretched toward the top of the cliff, and soon 
even the tip of the tail was gone beyond it. 

The boy continued to crouch from the rays of the sun. His pulse cut 
loudly into the silence around him. He reached for the wet sand and 
beyond it to a bit of grass deep in the shadow. Something bent to his 
touch. He adjusted his eyes to the darkness until he found the hint of 
blue, which in a few blinkings drew itself into the shape of a bell, 
hanging on a stem so slender that it seemed only to be imagined. It 
became a hare bell, his mother’s delight. 

His fingers flexed to pick it, but they closed about the stem without 
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breaking it, held by the memory of the last time he had picked this kind 
of flower and had it wilt before he reached the first fence of the corral. 
His mother must see it growing here. 

He found her shaping heart-shaped cookies, sprinkling them with 
sugar and laying them on a pan for the oven. The father stood warming 
his hands at the stove and talking of the pheasants he had seen in the 
meadow up stream. 

“Bring in one of those,” he said to the boy, “and you'll give us a real 
treat for Sunday.” 

The memory of those sweeping tails had the look of ball-gown finery. 
He shut the picture away by turning to his mother. 

“I've got a secret for you,” he said. 

Her eyes were still on her work as she asked what on earth it was. 

“It's up in the spring behind the corral,” he said. “You must come so 
that I can show it to you.” 

Her smile took the tiredness from her face. “Must I come right this 
minute?” she asked. 

He saw the rolling board spread with dough, the mixing bow! still 
encrusted with ingredients, the pans ready for the oven, the buttermilk 
waiting in the churn. 

“Today!” he begged. “Tomorrow it will fade.” 

The father looked his way immediately. “Why should your mother on 
this busy day want to trudge way of there to see something that will 
fade tomorrow?” 

The boards of the floor were wide. Measuring them with his eyes kept 
the boy from having to answer. At last he looked back up at his mother 
and saw his disappointment mirrored in her face. Her floury hand 
touched his shoulder. 

“When you saddle the mare tonight to fetch the cows,” she said, “I'll 
ride out to see what you have to show me.” 

The father’s sigh acknowledged the power of the mother’s determina- 
tion. “He’d better take his gun,” he said. “I'd still like pheasant for my 
Sunday dinner.” 

By the hour before supper time the shadows had scooped strange 
indentations into the slopes behind the corral. The slanting sun em- 
phasized unusual tilts of land and doubled bushes that were gray with- 
out a leaf. Pits he had never seen yawned before the boy, and an enamel 
sky stretched overhead without one crack. The air seemed solid, unfit to 
breathe. The world was rigid. There was no softness anywhere. 

The boy walked before the mare, holding the bridle as a groom would 
do. The gun was tipped carefully back over his shoulder. The mother 
rode the mare man-style with her skirts spread over the horn of the 
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saddle. The boy chose the broadest trail, though it was longer. The mare 
needed safe footing. The spring gurgled a faint welcome as they arrived. 
He helped the mother dismount. 

“It’s a good secret,” he said, “but more like April than November.” 

The mother’s hand made a gesture of warning. “April in November,” 
she repeated. “It’s like a green Christmas.” 

He thought of fertile graveyards and let his eyes find the flower. A 
warmth came through his fear. He got to his knees. 

“This is the best luck ever!” he cried. Looking up to catch her surprise 
and pleasure, he saw the eagle circling in the porcelain sky. It dipped 
toward him. “He knows me!” he told the silent mountainside. 

The mother had found the hare bell. She was bending over it. “It’s a 
glory,” she said. 

The eagle made a ti n and slanted down again. It came toward the 
boy with outst etched talons. The boy had to duck. 

“What does he want?” he demanded of the motionless world. He stood 
up and lifted his gun. 

The eagle circled once more and tipped his crooked beak down 
toward the boy. Mechanically he cocked his rifle. He sighted it up 
toward the rush of wings and crouched again. The trigger slid easily 
back with the pull of his finger. The volley found all the echoes of the 
hills. The feathered body fell. It slid on the gravel and stopped at the 
mother’s feet, its wings outstretched, their wild beat motionless. A push 
of blood emphasized the bullet wound that ran straight through the 
head. The yellow gaze had been blasted from existence. 

The mother’s eyes were like a frightened animal’s. “What made you 
do a thing like that?” she asked. “Now even the taxidermist may not 
want it.” 

From the place down by the barn where the small children were 
playing a barking had begun. The dog dashed up the slope toward them, 
its yelp of crimination bugling out against the cliff. Something stirred 
in the bush behind the boy. A small white tail scuttled out and down 
toward a pile of rocks deep in the draw. The boy’s gun found it. The 
bullet left the cottontail a tumbled mass of fur under a cedar branch. 

He looked around again toward the mother. The rabbit look masked 
her face. He walked over to where the eagle lay. He reached for one of 
its helpless claws. He lifted it and let the body and head dangle in the 
pale, listening air. In spite of its weight he swung it in a circle as wide as 
his arm and smashed it against the lichened stone above the spring. The 
mangled mass of feathers and bone dropped into the tiny pool. The 
blood began to pink the clear, bright trickle down between the rocks. 

The boy turned and let the mother follow him downhill toward the 
house. 
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R. P. Blackmur: 
The Technical Critic 


as Romantic Agonist 


By RICHARD FOSTER 





. . . Whatever I experience is real and final, 
and whatever I say represents what I experi- 
ence. Such a dogma is the natural counterpart 
of the denial of the intelligence. —R. P. Black- 
mur, “Notes on E. E. Cummings’ Language.” 


ONE CANNOT ALWays be sure what it is fair and honorable to hold R. P. 
Blackmur accountable for having said. He respects no terminology, he 
eschews reductive definition, and objectivity in the ordinary sense is a 
procedural ideal essentially foreign to his critical performance. He is, in 
fact, all “sensibility’—by his own admission “an old Jacobean,” and that 
in the senses both of admiration and of likeness of mind. Blackmur’s 
affinity for James's sort of intelligence and its expression in an elabo- 
rately implicative and self-qualifying style was avowed many years ago 
in the Introduction to his collection of James’s prefaces. He then justified 
James’s style on the grounds that James “enjoyed an excess of intelli- 
gence” which required his style to grow elaborate “in the degree that he 
rendered shades and refinements of meaning and feeling not usually 
rendered at all.” The reader who grasped James’s artistic achievement 
and his inevitable pride in it would feel, Blackmur imagined, “the 
enthusiasm of understanding and the proud possibility of emulation.” 
Blackmur’s own enthusiasm has always been evident, and many of his 
commentators have believed that the celebrated Blackmur style was an 
importation of his special artistic emulation into the realm of criticism. 
And because it is supposed to be unusual to find in modern criticism— 
which we have come to think of as a mainly technical and impersonal 
hard labor—a manner of expression so unabashedly “poetic,” it is style 
that marks most obviously Blackmur’s individuality as a critic. 

So it is with style that one inevitably begins in talking about his work. 
Style is the data of a writer’s sensibility; and though there is a notable 
identity of style throughout Blackmur’s work, the changes observable 
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in it over the years direct one’s attention toward very interesting changes 
in the sensibility and quality of mind, changes that the style expresses 
and clothes. Blackmur’s early essays—and by “early” I mean those pub- 
lished in the thirties—were no doubt properly regarded as “Jamesian,” 
or more Jamesian than the norm, in manner. They were “sensitive” 
rather than journalistic, or academic, or ploddingly methodological; 
they sometimes tended toward prolixity, and their sentences were often 
reluctant to come to rest without considerable internal self-qualification. 
But even so they were not so “difficult”—in the sense that the later James 
was difficult—that they were unintelligible to most other critical and 
academic minds. Moreover, they kept the literary object pretty steadily 
in sight, performing upon it, in good New Critical fashion, the labors of 
analysis and evaluation that constitute what we now normally mean by 
criticism. In these earlier years Blackmur ‘consciously saw himself as a 
technical critic, though he wished “technique” to mean, as well as the 
language of the poem, all the possibilities for its illumination—from 
structure to tropes, even to sources and influences. The early Blackmur, 
then, undertook the classic labors of the practical critic, and whatever 
the Jamesian quality of his critical style, that quality did not overwhelm 
those labors or signal the critic’s desire or intention to subsume them 
under noncritical or other-than critical ends. 

But after 1940 Blackmur’s style turned more and more from the merely 
refinedly complex and sensitive toward the turgidly, exotically, almost 
luridly romantic, as the motives behind the style began to yearn beyond 
the limits of literary criticism toward something like philosophy, per- 
haps toward prophecy. A shift of vision as radical, say, as that required 
to turn from Daisy Miller to Death in Venice was taking place in Black- 
mur’s sensibility, a shift in the direction of feelings and perceptions so 
intense, sometimes so dark, so uncivilized, that James would have been 
baffled before them. Perhaps it was Blackmur’s selfless performance as 
a practical critic in earlier essays like those on Cummings, Pound, and 
Marianne Moore that made most of his commentators keep on describ- 
ing him in the same old way long after he had become something quite 
different. They found him tougher to read, but they seemed on the 
whole unaware of the larger and more fundamental changes taking 
place. And although they were not always able to follow him now, it was 
as if this very thickening of difficulties, these proliferant colorings and 
tonalities of a discourse they were less and less sure they understood, 
was in itself sufficient reassurance that increasingly delicate and 
thorough examinations of the old sort were going on somewhere in the 
essays all the same. 

But some critics grew impatient. Harry Levin complained in 1940, 
in The New Republic, of Blackmur’s “soliloquies,” and observed that 
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with “less emphasis on craft,” Blackmur’s “poet’s eye rolls farther and 
farther away from the object.” Irving Howe, writing several years later 
in Partisan Review, described the direction of the eye’s rolling and the 
fervent mood of its glance when he noted that Blackmur’s work was 
shifting its attention from texts to “the general crisis of culture,” and that 
the shift was accompanied by, to quote his handsomely Blackmuresque 
phrase, “gestures of possessed strain and preparation for prophecy.” 
So the change in Blackmur’s style from the relatively functional to the 
relatively elaborate and personal was paralleled by a change of thematic 
interest from the critical to the philosophical. And for the sensibility, as 
we shall see at more length, it was a shift from the relatively limited to 
the relatively free, from the empirical and executive to the speculative 
and inspired: a shift, to say it briefly, toward the romantic end of the 
spectrum of sensibility. 

This modification of style, of subject, of sensibility, is strikingly evi- 
denced by changes in Blackmur’s use of certain major terms of criticism 
—poetry, imagination, knowledge, for example, and the words denoting 
the mind’s “faculties”—changes in the contexts that shape and condition 
the uses and defining characteristics of those terms. When Blackmur was 
primarily a practical critic, though he was even then capable of con- 
siderable enthusiasms for the subconscious and related mysteries, his 
views of poetry and the imagination had at least common-sense and 
“rational” leanings. The word “rational,” in fact, and related words like 
“intellect” and “intelligence,” often appeared in obviously harmonious, 
sometimes even proprietary, relationship to the words “poetry” and 
“imagination.” In 1935, for example, he included in an enthusiastic 
review of Coleridge on Imagination assurances to his readers that the 
Imagination to which Richards had been converted was “above all 
rational.” By rational Blackmur seems then to have meant, to put it most 
simply, formed by a philosophy, expressive of an ordered mind, rather 
than itself romantically free and insubordinate. “D. H. Lawrence and 
Expressive Form” (1935) provided an illustration by contrast of his 
notion of “rational imagination”: Lawrence, as a poet in the wasteland, 
was pure romantic ego possessed by “the demon of enthusiastic inspira- 
tion,” while Eliot was the poet of what was apparently rational imagina- 
tion, imagination not free but formed—in his particular case by Christian 
orthodoxy. 

Blackmur consistently opposed, in those days, poetic anti-intellectual- 
ism, whether in the form of doctrines of “pure” poetry, or of poetry as 
“inspired.” He disvalued the poetry of Cummings and “the anti-culture 
group,” because the theory behind it, representing a sentimental denial 
of the intelligence, issued in a poetry that pursued “the actual in terms 
of the immediate as the immediate is given, without overt criticism, to 
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the ego,” a poetry in short of “unintelligibility.” And in the essay on 
Emily Dickinson he expressed his impatience with easy beliefs about 
“poetic mysticism,” in connection particularly with Emily’s poetry, 
since their “chief effect is to provide a matchless substitute for the disci- 
pline of attention in incapable minds.” As these samples indicate, Black- 
mur was naturally inclined in the early work to encourage, by both 
example and precept, fairly tough-minded views of language and 
meaning. Here is a passage from the Cummings essay that I regard as a 
kind of touchstone of that early tough-mindedness: 


True meaning (which is here to say knowledge) can only exist where some 
contact, however remote, is preserved between the language, forms, or 
symbols in which it is given and something concrete, individual, or sensual 
which inspired it, and the degree in which the meaning is seized will depend 
on the degree in which the particular concreteness is realized. 


While this is not a spectacularly precise utterance about language, 
it expresses sentiments that one can hardly imagine the later Blackmur 
being satisfied with; for it amounts to something very like a “reduction- 
ist,” or common-sense, description of how language “means.” It is a state- 
ment of an essentially correspondence theory of meaning, it is most 
certainly empirical in spirit, and it is applied with surprising hard- 
headedness to language generally—including poetic language, which the 
New Criticism has usually sought to distinguish as a different “kind” of 
language from prose. 

In the essays of the forties Blackmur’s ideas about language and 
poetry and the mind undergo considerable change, if we may judge 
from the changes in his use of the key vocabulary in which such ideas 
are formulated and discussed. To begin with, we often find him ex- 
plicitly downgrading intellect, and either reversing the normative force 
of the reason-words or else stretching their application far beyond their 
usual meaning to designate any and all of the mysterious powers of mind 
that he can imagine. Stanley Hyman has observed that in the later 
essays, as “imagination” and “symbolic imagination” begin to appear 
much more frequently, “ ‘intellect’ is reduced to a minor role.” I think 
this may be too mild a statement. For in the 1941 essay on “‘4umanism 
and Symbolic Imagination,” for example, intellect in the guise of Irving 
Babbitt is brought to its knees and made virtually to repent its pride and 
its depredations—the “ravenings of intellect,” as Blackmur puts it. A year 
later, in an essay on Yeats, Blackmur indulges himself in a little in- 
cidental romantic primitivism over the sort of poetry that gets made in 
the Preconscious. He says of Yeats’s “The Apparitions” that it deals 
with a kind of experience best understood by the “unlearned,” for “the 
unlearned, who should ideally be, in Yeats’s phrase . . ., as ignorant as 
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the dawn, have their own skills of understanding immediately avail- 
able.” This is the sort of understanding available, say, to Crazy Jane 
and Wordsworth’s Lucy, but barred to Professor Babbitt. To say the 
least, such a view is a rather surprising turnabout from Blackmur’s 
earlier mistrust of theories of “mystical” poetry, and it makes room for 
a kind of anti-intellectualism, at least, if not precisely D. H. Lawrence’s 
kind. Perhaps it makes room for the special anti-intellectualism of the 
modern intellectual-as-romantic—Blackmur’s own kind that makes him 
quote with an ambiguous, perhaps desperate assent Maritain’s “Art 
bitten by poetry longs to be freed from Reason,” and that enables him 
to have understood, so chillingly and brilliantly the evolution—through 
James, Joyce, Gide, Mann—of the myth and techniques of the artist as 
modern hero. 

The downgrading of intellect extends also to the reason-words— 
though there is some zigzaggery here that makes inflexible generaliza- 
tion difficult. Our old friend “rational imagination,” first of all, suffers 
denigration in the Babbitt essay along with intellect, for it is spoken of 
now as “merely rational imagination” (my italics). Rational imagina- 
tion is what Babbitt possesses, and its limitations keep it from knowing 
what “symbolic imagination” knows—“the knowledge we have above 
and below the level of mind.” By 1948, however, rational imagination 
appears to have risen again near its former eminence, for in “A Burden 
for Critics” it is made to stand for the full judgmental responsibility of 
the critic. But the reason for its rise seems to be that “rational” is allowed 
now to mean very much more than it meant in the earlier criticism or the 
Babbit essay: “What I want to evangelize in the arts,” Blackmur writes, 
“is rational intent, rational statement, and rational technique; and I want 
to do it through technical judgment, clarifying judgment, and the judg- 
ment of discovery, which together I call rational judgment.” 

In “Between the Numen and the Moha,” published in 1954, there is 
nothing good and profound that “reason” does not mean. It seems to 
designate there, at the very least, the fundamental principle governing 
all the mind’s activities from the practical to the creative to the vision- 
ary: “Reason is . . . the whole mind, the residual form of all we have been, 
and the conceiving matrix of all that we may become. . . . A servant, the 
housekeeper who keeps things going by criticism, by philosophy, by 
art.” Though the housekeeper trope is a little puzzling (the essay, involv- 
ing a good deal of exposition by allegory, is a veritable thicket of wild 
metaphoric growth), reason’s omnipotence as master, it seems, of both 
philosophy and art suggests that it has about the force that “soul” has in 
theological discussion. Yet later on in the essay, reason, though still 
august, is seen in equal and cheerful competition with art; it is now this 
very competition, in fact, that seems suddenly to be regarded as the 
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fountainhead of “mind”: “It is art, by ravishing reason’s judgment, that 
reminds reason of its role. Art keeps reason on its toes, makes it jump 
and shift its ground, and jump again; for both have the same arena of 
action. ...” Here reason, once a constituent of art, even its instructor and 
controller, appears to have been declared separate again. 

“The Language of Silence,” published in Sewanee Review in 1955, 
carries the play with reason still further. At some points we are sur- 
prised to find reason-words denoting matters of only secondary impor- 
tance—in Blackmur’s distinction, for example, between the “language of 
silence,” by which he means (I think) language prescribed and under- 
stood by processes of mystical or intuitive knowing, and the lesser “ra- 
tional” and lyric languages. Yet at other times—when he speaks of “the 
reasons of the heart—not the vagaries, but the reasons, of which the mere 
head knows nothing”—reason-words appear to be denoting matters of 
the first magnitude. The essay as a whole suggests that the entire work 
of the poet is governed by something called “reason.” Coleridge said 
something like this. But even he might have been alarmed at the kind of 
stretching the word undergoes in Blackmur’s discussion. For Blackmur 
allows it to apply to everything that goes into a poem, from the rela- 
tively mechanical (meter and rhythm) to the relatively magical (feeling 
and intuition): 


Meter is one of the reasons governing poetry; rhythm is another; and there is 
a third which . . . we call the reasons of the heart of which the reasons of the 
head know nothing, only in the end we manage the public affairs of the 
heart’s reasons with those of the head, especially in poetry and the verbal 
medium of thought. 


There can be no question about the consistently lowly position, in 
Blackmur’s later work, of “mere head.” But “reason”—or at least the ap- 
plication of the term—has no position fixed by definition, and moves 
athletically up or down the scale of value from mereness to ultimacy, 
from the common-sense to the magical and the mysterious, in accord- 
ance with Blackmur’s shifting feelings and rhetorical needs. Lately, of 
course, the reason-words are happiest to locate themselves as often as 
they can at the top, where they reinforce Blackmur’s more daring and 
ambitious address with a reassuring touch of that solid repectability 
possessed by their common-sense brethren operating at the lower end of 
the scale. But no need to flail Blackmur’s later utterances with questions 
in the language of the reasons of the head. Better to submit for the 
moment, as he would say, to their “rhythm for the language of the 
reasons of the heart.” For when we do we will know what it is we are 
here supposed to know: that since the end of the thirties Blackmur has 
been in pursuit of semantic, emotional, and speculative adventures so 
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wild and so free that we have some considerable justification for char- 
acterizing them as romantic. 

Though I can find no precise juncture, nor do I know of any clear 
document of romantic “conversion,” like Richards’ Coleridge on Imagi- 
nation, I think the new trend, at least, in Blackmur’s criticism becomes 
clear after The Expense of Greatness (1941). What Blackmur’s own 
consciousness of the change amounted to is perhaps best expressed a few 
years later in “A Burden for Critics” (1948) and “The Lion and the 
Honeycomb” (1950). In the former essay Blackmur urges that the “bur- 
den” of modern criticism is “to make bridges between the society and the 
arts: to prepare the audience for its art and to prepare the arts for their 
artists.” And in the latter he admits for the New Criticism generally that 
its development of “habitual skills of the analysis of verbal texts” resulted 
in an undesirable critical insularity—an objection, he writes, that “may 
with point be applied to myself.” Here is something a little like self- 
recognition, confession, repentance. The critic as technical analyst wants 
to become the critic as therapeutic humanist, who dedicates himself to 
revitalizing in both the theory and practice of criticism the moral imper- 
ative to relate literature as an art to the intellectual-spiritual problems 
and needs of man in our time. But the traditional flavor of this impera- 
tive belies, as what has already been said here must anticipate, Black- 
mur'’s peculiarly romantic fashion of heeding it. For he views the 
relations of literature to life not as moral philosopher, but as seer. He 
seeks to illuminate those relations, and strengthen them, less by the 
elucidative and pedagogic instruments of criticism than by the incanta- 
tory and evocative powers of the poet-priest. Blackmur’s later essays in 
general, as Ransom has remarked of the Mann essay, are “transcendental 
talk,” “apostolic and unashamed” in their expression of the modern 
agony through a quasi-religious commitment to art as the mode of vir- 
tual salvation. 

Though Blackmur recognizes that orthodoxy may supply needed 
forms for the mind and imagination of the individual artist, he does not 
take seriously the notion that the modern world might be reorganized 
and refreshed by a “return” to orthodoxy and traditional Christian 
culture. He wrote in an early essay on Eliot (he would not, of course, 
state his declaration so squarely today) that “a Christian state, a Chris- 
tian education, a Christian philosophy, are as outmoded as the Christian 
astronomy which accompanied them when they flourished.” Yet Black- 
mur believes, as Arnold believed, that the mysteries nevertheless obtain 
—at least as long as we remain human—and that the persisting human 
sense of them requires avenues of reaching out to them and means of 
engaging with them, avenues and means once provided by institutions 
like the Church. In impulse and in silence there are needs to become 
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gesture and language: the relationship of need and cause as feeling (to 
combine a pair of terms from Mrs. Langer with a pair from Blackmur ) 
to gesture and language as “form.” The great danger would be that with 
the death of the old forms and faiths, the feelings that they contained 
are in danger of dispersing and eventually drying up. I think we can 
specify the purposes of Blackmur’s later criticism as an effort to keep 
that from happening. His has been an effort to realize in his own way 
Arnold’s vision of the “future of poetry,” first by encouraging against the 
current of modern pragmatization and secularization a passion and a 
reverence for sensed mysteries, and second by discovering works of 
literature, whether for audience or artist, as experiences which put the 
passion and reverence into formal relation with the sense of the mys- 
teries, with this discovered relation perhaps finally to be called “knowl- 
edge.” It was something as complicated and esoteric as this that 
Blackmur had in mind when in “The Lion and the Honeycomb,” he 
wrote, with a rather irrelevant metaphoric humility for one who is 
nothing if not virtuoso, that the critic as “go-between” ought to dis- 
appear “when the couple are gotten together. . . .” 

Blackmur’s first task, to cultivate the mysteries, is very materially 
aided by the style. Rhythmic incantation, allegorical indirection, the 
mystical rhetoric of pun and paradox—these are the sorts of techniques 
creating in his criticism its distinctive aura of priestly and prophetic 
power. “etween the Numen and the Moha,” for example, by geometriz- 
ing abstract relationships and allegorizing concepts, by incantation, 
ritual, drama, freshly presents in a bizarre sort of prose-poetry an 
ancient and familiar antithesis. Blackmur goes East for the terms of his 
antithesis, which is to be the basis of a theory of literature; and soon the 
classic Ideal and real (in the lower case sense), or their psychological 
translation into something like “aspiration” and “performance,” have 
becorme the mysterious Numen (“that power within us, greater than and 
other than ourselves, that moves us, sometimes carrying us away, in the 
end moving us forward unless we drop out, always ove rwhelming us” ) 
and Moha (“the uncontrollable behavior which tends to absorb and 
defile both the chill and the fire of spirit”). A pair of familiar old ab- 
stractions are thus freshened and transformed into immediately felt 
mysteries—forces stirringly sensed as, just beyond consciousness, in 
huge interminable struggle. I have said that even the early Blackmur 
was susceptible to the lure of mysteries. In “A Critic’s Job of Work” 
(1935) he evoked the pathos of the critic stumbling across the mind’s 
plain after mysteries. The critic's approaches were provisional and his 
mind unredeemably skeptical. But the point was, nevertheless, to 
“scrutinize and scrutinize,” and to “stop short only when you have, with 
all the facts you can muster, indicated, surrounded, detached, somehow 
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found the way demonstrably to get at, in pretty conscious terms which 
others may use, the substance of your chosen case.” Here is another 
measure of the change in Blackmur’s work; for his intention then was 
not finally to charm man into the unspeakable aura of the mysteries, out 
rather to convert, translate, reduce the mysteries, so far as he could. to 
practically speakable terms. 

When the later Blackmur suspends direct evocation of the mysteries 
in order to “talk about” then:, even then he sounds, at his very mildest, 
like the enthusiastic metaphysician manipulating the big philosophical 
words through gorgeous ballets of dialectical opposition, combination, 
and fruition—with the blush of the romantic pathos showing, usually, on 
whatever pattern or principle finally emerges. We might imagine we 
were reading the Schlegels in this passage from a 1951 essay on Eliot: 


It is eminently natural that, since reality is a mystery, man’s institutions, and 
especially those institutions which are poems, as they cluster about that mys- 
tery, must again and again be made to feel the pressure of the real into the 
actual, lest the institutions lose their grasp of ideal aspiration and become 
mere formulae. We only know the real by what happens to it and to us; which 
is a true paradox. Man dwells in the actual, between the real and the real. 


The trope here of poems as “institutions,” brings us conveniently to 
Blackmur’s second major critical task—the facilitation, through analysis 
of texts and elaboration of theory, of poetry's performance of functions 
proper once to institutions now defunct or obsolescent. Put most simply 
and generally, institutions—and let this mean broadly customs, myths, 
religious, the structures of whole cultures—coped with the mysteries. 
With the passing of institutions, art becomes the principal way of coping 
with the mysteries thanks to, as Blackmur put it, of James’s “added 
dimension” of theme in The Sacred Fount, “the prehensility of the innagi- 
nation itself in the face of mystery.” So literature exhibits or presents 
essential truths about ourselves and our world, truths which, without art 
and the imagination, would remain otherwise bifurcated into unrealized 
abstraction or unconceived experience. Blackmur tries to say how this 
comes about in this long and urgent rumination on symbolic imagina- 
tion from “A Burden for Critics” (deletions are largely of repetitive or 
bibliographic material ) : 


By symbolic techniques I mean what happens in the arts—what gets into the 
arts—that makes them relatively inexhaustible so long as they are understood 

., what happens in the arts by means of fresh annunciations of residual or 
traditional forces . . ., those forces that operate in the arts which are greater 
than ourselves . . ., invokable forces, or raw forces, the force of reality, what- 
ever reality may be, pressing into and transforming our actual experience. It is 
what bears us and what we cannot bear except through the intervention of one 
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of the great modes of the mind, religion, philosophy, or art, which, giving us 
the illusion of distance and control, makes them, too, seem forces greater than 
ourselves. . . . It is the force of reality pressing into the actuality of symbolic 
form. Its technique is the technique of so concentrating or combining the 
known techniques as to discover or release that force. It is for this purpose 
and in this way that the executive, conceptual, and symbolic techniques go 
rationally together: the logic, the rhetoric, and the poetic; they make together 
the rationale of that enterprise in the discovery of life which is art. 


Or, as Blackmur puts it in “Between the Numen and the Moha,” litera- 
ture exercises “morals,” actualizes them with substances and life: Once 
they are brought into literature, “the force of behavior refreshes them. 
.. . In literature morals are compelled to respond to the turbulence of 
actual life.” 

The essay on Anna Karenina provides a good illustration of how in the 
later so-called technical essays these theoretical ideas are pursued in 
terms of specific works. Blackmur’s subtitle tells us that Anna Karenina 
is an example of “the dialectic of incarnation” in art. The novel incar- 
nates a force which expresses itself in real life in the struggles of men 
and society to achieve “rebirth, the change of heart, or even the fresh 
start.” These are “partial incarnations” of “that force greater than our- 
selves, ouside ourselves, and working on ourselves, which whether we 
call it God or Nature is the force of life, what is shaped or misshaped, 
construed or misconstrued, in the process of living.” In the finished 
novel, however, the force is fully and variously incarnated in the possi- 
bilities realized by the various characters. In the past, institutions, in a 
broad sense, provided the incarnations. But when the institutions 
became moribund, the novel, as a major art form, had to take over this 
function. Because there were no longer recognized institutional forms 
available, the novel’s manner of incarnating had to be “dialectical”; it 
had to begin at the unformed beginning—with raw life, so to speak—and 
find out anew where the momentum of the force leads. As Blackmur 
puts it, the novel’s task is to “create out of manners and action motive, 
and out of the conflict of the created motive with the momentum to find 
the significance: an image of the theoretic form of the soul.” Blackmur’s 
ensuing analysis of Anna Karenina demonstrates the theory by delineat- 
ing in some detail one such image created by Tolstoi. 

I would say that Blackmur’s apostolic and transcendental labors now 
appear in all of his essays, no matter how “technical”—even “textual”— 
they may be. He is usually, thougl. not always, the literary critic; but he 
never fails, even when he acts as critic, to assume also the roles of priest 
to the mysteries and of speculative philosopher of literature in its rela- 
tions to modern life. The controlling idea that emerges from every essay 
is that literature is of supreme human importance—an importance of 
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such magnitude, in fact, that Arnold’s vision of the immense future of 
poetry, minus its no doubt hoped-for ballast of middle-class respect- 
ability, has been realized most fully in Blackmur’s work. For Blackmur’s 
later essays are the closest thing we have to a consciously acknowledged 
mystique of poetry. Stanley Hyman, who some years ago viewed Black- 
murs skepticism and relativism as a sign of profound intellectual 
“humility,” saw at the same time new manifestations (“almost a secular 
religion of art . . .,” “a new attitude, almost mystic, toward art”) that 
later grew into a full mystique. He preferred, however, to stress the in- 
tellectual humility—which was not humility at all, of course, but an early 
form of mystery-mongering. But humility is not quite the word, we can 
see from the perspective of several years later, with which to describe 
the self-appointed custodian of Mysteries. For as R. W. B. Lewis wrote 
a few years ago in Kenyon Review, Blackmur is “the critic as prophet, 
announcing to the ungodly the communication of men with ultimate 
reality.” 

We suspect even a certain pride in one who is in love with mystery, 
and with the moving notion that man is, perhaps tragically, condemned 
always to provisional, even doubtful knowledges. I think Blackmur 
would be the first to resist the lifting of the veil—the tragic-making veil— 
from “reality.” For mystery is his reality. I cannot quite believe, as R. W. 
B. Lewis believes, that “Mr. Blackmur’s journey is a quest for final 
cause.” Much less that the final cause will turn out, after the wayside 
temptations, to be defined by Christian orthodoxy. Any sort of final 
cause, it would seem, would be too final, too solid and definitive and 
static, for Blackmur to accept without disappointment. But he is not 
likely to run into one anyway because his pilgrimage has, in a sense, 
been down rather than up all along. He has been probing the pre- 
conscious and the subconscious, catching hold fleetingly of what is 
there by prehensile imaginative grasp, gazing up into the “chthonic 
underside of things which the topside only keeps down,” flirting with 
Spiritus Mundi. Perhaps he more than convert Allen Tate is Poe’s 
spiritual cousin. In an earlier century he might in fact have written 
“Eureka,” the prose poem of the enraptured solipsist. He is the opposite 
brother of Shelley, whose own romanticism implied his possibility, per- 
haps his inevitability. For he is intellectually the anti-Promethean who 
melts reason into feeling, knowledge into mystery, intellect into sensi- 
bility, light into darkness. The extraordinary thing is that practically 
from the beginning—the earlier pieces on Adams and T. E. Lawrence, 
for example—he has been engaged, like Tate, in a virtual critique of his 
own sort of romanticism, its elaborate decadence, its creativeness, its 
necessity in our time. The difference from Tate is, I think, that he wholly 
and consciously accepts it on its own terms. 
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Irving Howe once asked about Blackmur’s role of prophet of “anti- 
dogmatist insight,” “. .. May not the involutions of [his] language be a 
gesture declaring the intolerable problem of thought—the style, that is, 
doing the work it cannot do: the work of the mind?” A most just and 
wittily phrased observation. But if style may be justly regarded as the 
data of sensibility, perhaps “sensibility,” Blackmur’s own pet word, 
ought to be substituted for “style” in the judgment quoted above. For 
in spite of his greater sophistication of manner, Blackmur may indeed be 
no more consequential a “thinker” than his cruder and fleshier fellow- 
romantic, D. H. Lawrence. But perhaps Blackmur’s later criticism for 
precisely the reason that the best of Lawrence’s does: because, like 
Lawrence’s, it is the necessary expression of a sensibility so individual, 
so alive and instinctive, so perfectly unfettered of “mind” and rational 
formulae, that the perceptions it sometimes delivers have the force and 
surprise and rightness of virtual illuminations. One may complain of 
Blackmur’s difficulty and at times feel imposed upon and embarrassed 
by the style. But there is so much of value, in the later work especially— 
I think, for example, of the essays on The Idiot, on The Sacred Fount, on 
Madame Bovary—that perhaps, as Ransom has suggested more than 
once, he may justly be regarded as one of the most sensitive and subtle 
critics of our time. 


In Some Strange Place: 


A Feeling of Lostness: 
Morning 


By ERIC PFEIFFER 


It sifts through the blinds ultimately 
like blind dust, chisels 

in cat-grey marble 

the table with vase and light. 

But things dissemble: always you are 
itinerant, lost over the whole earth. 


Just the same, the birds remember 

their singing and the sun its place 

now magnified among the chimneys; 

just the same, in the middle of dying 

the darkness bursts 

into morning with horses of bright illusion. 
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Comment 


A RATTLING ON THE CHAINS 


By R. V. CASSILL 





THE NOVEL! Is it alive? 

Scoutmaster Hicks is leading his troop on a hike through the woods called 
Contemporary World.* There are genuine grizzlies in Contemporary World, 
some of them with teeth to slaughter All Mankind, some of them—to left and 
to right, naturally, since the troop is being led down the Middle of the Road— 
with a particular taste for the blood of novelists, so the Tenderfoot and Second 
Class Novelists have not been mustered for this patrol. 

The troop comes upon the jelly shape of The Novel, square in its path, and 
halts. Poor Novel, it is a veritable pincushion of arrows, shot from ambush by 
the yellow-bellied tribe of Highbrow Critics, and a wallow of hoofprints left 
by the Great Commercial Beast. 

There is doubt and dismay, curses for Critics, everybody's tongue in some- 
body’s cheek as the ritual raspberry is sounded for the Beast. Then . . . a 
warmly liberal, human, intelligent smile, reflecting the editor’s positive atti- 
tude toward life, spreads across the Scoutmaster’s face. The Novel, poor 
battered jelly, must be alive because . . . because it quivers. 

Only, back in the ranks, a couple of hungover First Class Scouts—about to 
make Eagle, anyhow, and get rid of this troublesome Saturday afternoon com- 
pulsory patrol—exchange a hoist of eyebrows and sing under their breath, “It 
must be jelly, cause jam don’t shake like that.” 


What kind of book has Macmillan given us that we should “wake up and 
read”? It is basically an inspirational book, the equivalent, for the rough trade 
of true believers in the serious novel of Peace of Mind, Peace of Soul, and The 
Power of Positive Thinking. 

What kind of symposium is it? A symposium without essentially adversary 
positions. At its worst and general level, when for much too long it holds the 
note struck by Mr. Hicks in the Foreword and Afterword, it might be “ac- 
claimed as bold and courageous . . .because it is couched in liberalese rhetoric 
at once defiant and meaningless.”* ¢ 

Saul Bellow, from the amused loftiness of “love alone matters” mocks at an 
“agreed picture of the universe.” Wright Morris exposes the abusive, loveless 


*The Living Novel, a symposium edited by Granville Hicks, Macmillan, $4.50. 

+ I take the liberty of quoting Harvey Swados out of context here, because 
I feel that there is a fundamental ambivalence about the book altogether, and 
that the most acute perceptions in it war ruthlessly with their context anyway. 
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motive in T. S. Eliot’s insistent preference for dogma that can give “shape and 
a significance to the immense panorama of futility and anarchy.” Jessamyn 
West corrects Matthew Arnold’s thirsty heat for certainty—or finds it no 
longer requisite in the latitudes of the beloved republic. 

It is stunning to encounter so much conformity and even plain repetition of 
instances or touchstone terms (like in-group jive talk, like the shoptalk shad- 
ings of a locker-room democracy, like the miniature paideuma of a group that 
has shared a summer session seminar in Contemporary Literature) in a book 
where one of the stressed passwords is non-conformity. 

Orthodoxy is the windmill giant that these writers (Miss O’Connor, by her 
reasonable choice, excepted) must on pain of self-contradiction, of dishonor, 
on pain of their lives as writers, attack. And, except for rare moments when 
these proven able, distinguished, and courageous writers show their backs 
above the vold and wavy element of Hicksian gravy, they are busily improvis- 
ing variations on an orthodoxy without dogma, an orthodoxy of in-group 
status, all too much like the orthodoxies of the current business or political 
world, where everyone must rather be president than right. 

That it is the orthodoxy of a small business (writing quality fiction) perhaps 
only makes it less persuasive than the orthodoxies of bigger businesses (writing 
Wouk fiction, making movies, putting out Life) in which skilled recitation 
may at least expose with careless frankness the power fountainhead that in- 
seminates our collective thinking. 

Some of the orthodoxies most evident in this book are: 

1. Many contributors invoke D. H. (Gitchimanitou) Lawrence, Heretic, 
Rebel without a Cause, and Master of Life. 

2. The writers and Mr. Hicks claim a position between middlebrow and 
highbrow. 

. They deprecate the “donnish.” 

. They venerate “The Great Gatsby.” 

. They are suspicious of “tradition” and “technique.” 

. They aspire to a perfection of “craftsmanship.” 

. They doubt “an agreed picture of the universe,” and deplore ‘totalitarian- 
ism,” or the abstraction “Love.” (Big distinction between capital L and 
lower case. ) 

. They favor “personal authority,” “the Inner Light,” “openness,” “growth,” 
“personality,” “experience,” “the individual,” “love,” “living,” and “life.” 
(Tremendous distinction between it and the magazine which pre-empted 
its holy name. ) 

. They are pre-occupied with Life. 

. They are trying to break away from the Twenties. 

. They never (honest, fellas) heard of the Thirties, and FDR is as far back 
in the tradition as Natty Bumpo. 

. They stand firm against Leslie Fiedler and others who do not read con- 
temporary novels. 

. They are opposed to oppression and “the history of modern persecution.” 

. They quote James, but think The Critics did him dirt, misrepresented him. 

. They are terribly in favor of seriousness, but think that “high seriousness” 
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may turn out to be “low seriousness.” (And when the dialog threatens 
sociability it is better to change the subject and talk of Young Stribling, 
Buster Keaton, or the basket catch. ) 


They have borrowed from Lawrence. A quote used by Paul Darcy Bowles, 
. at its best the novel and the novel supremely . . . can help you not to be 
a dead man in life.” Quote by Wright Morris, “For man, the vast marvel is to 
be alive.” Mr. Morris suggests that Lawrence had a sun in his belly. Marvelous 
and yet again marvelous, marvelous, marvelous. And surely we ought to agree 
that if the vast marvel is to be alive and the living novel can help us be alive 
and if our novel is alive, then Q.E.D. the marvel is in our insufficiently grateful 
hands, the thesis of the whole book has been established and when Hicks says 
in the Afterword, “I view the future of the novel without alarm,” we would be 
small-spirited indeed not to go beyond him and cry, “Man has not only en- 
dured, man has prevailed.” (But what if, against the American grair., we recall 
that many long years ago Daddy Lawrence wrote a piece called “Surgery for 
the Novel . . .or a Bomb” and that, in the massy unimprovement of our century 
there has been no sufficient surgery? Could it be that the Holy Heretic is not 
spiritually at one with our Troop?) 

They write disparagingly of Life. Mark Harris plays the solo on this theme, 
alluded to by many of the others who, also, feel simultaneously fascinated and 
repelled by this monstrous engine of death in life. What Harris has to say— 
at length—of his attempt to sell a story to Life is embarrassingly reminiscent 
of the climactic bad joke in “Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter?” in which the 
hero, a writer of integrity, says he can’t be corrupted by a million dollars 
because he already has a million dollars. Surely dollars and integrity are ele- 
ments in the same problem. But Harris concludes the demonstration of his 
purity preserved (Life rejected his story) with the superficially amazing state- 
ment, “It has nothing to do with Integrity.” Well, now, it has. One can account 
for this amazing denial best, I expect, by recognizing the repudiation of that 
word as a sign of coolness, hepness or hipness. In “old Ernie’s” heyday (I 
borrow the familiar epithet from Jessamyn West's article) the Integrity Ped- 
dlers were the top of the heap. (When will Malcolm Cowley give us Heming- 
way’s Portable Protestations of Integrity?) But at this red-hot minute, if you 
talk about your integrity you label yourself a Wouk and you might as well 
look for a situation with another firm. Harris illustrates (further) his inter- 
brow status (nor high nor middle but comfortably in between, occupying a 
position that never occurred to critic Aristotle or his square, unalive followers) 
by bowdlerizing a dirty joke that his friends laugh at but which leaves middle- 
brow studio audiences cold. I offer here a sick joke as counter measure. Laugh- 
ing or not laughing determines your status on the brow scale. 

“ ‘Novelist Jacob, who was that angel I saw you wrestling with last night?” 
“That was no angel. That was Life.’” 

They write on Growth. “A taproot can travel to China, and a crown forest 
need not, if its nature requires it, stop short of the stars . . . A clenching kills. 
And hate, which is a clenching, which is a focusing of great narrowness, kills,” 
writes Jessamyn West. I had to put down the bottle at this point. I had begun 
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to see the pink shade of Ralph Waldo Trine chasing Kahlil Gibran up the wall. 

On.growth Harvey Swados writes, “I venture to suggest that the coming 
decade's frenetic rate of technological development, mass-media expansion 
and suburban growth will make the novelist’s America of the sixties more 
different from Scott Fitzgerald’s America than Fitzgerald’s was from Edith 
Wharton’s.” That's a pretty bold prediction, but . . . but . .. but a rough twenty 
years (according to my Golden Mean calipers) separates Wharton’s world 
from old Scottie’s, and a rough forty years separates old Scottie’s from the 
sixties. Does Mr. Swados mean that all this frenetic modern acceleration is 
slowing down the pace of change? 

On personality in the novel, the individual, and liberty . . . I find a lot of 
wrestling going on, but I can’t discern the angel antagonist. I find a great deal 
of affirmation and assertion of the triumph of seriousness. (“I believe that fnost 
of our serious novelists would go hungry if they had to rather than stop 
writing.” ) But it does not seem to me that one really praises a fighter by saying 
that he can fight his way out of a paper bag. To quote another of heretic 
Lawrence's aphorisms, conspicuous by its absence from this affirmative book: 


“All this talk of liberty is a rattling of the chains.” 


I have no space to illustrate or comment on each of the other orthodoxies. 
They are all, obviously, Romantic, American, and genial. In sum they consti- 
tute an “agreed picture” of something much slighter than the universe but 
something, thank God for small favors, a bit more airy and shadowy than the 
little world of Paddy Chayevsky and Joe Mankiewicz. 

Here and there one may come upon passages that raise problems of magni- 
tude—if only to find, without exception, that after being opened these prob- 


lems are glibly minimized so that each contributor may join fully in the chorus, 
“I know that the novel liveth.” The ironic point of light flashes out and is 
jammed, made essentially unintelligible, by a covering red, white, and blue 
fireworks display. 

Saul Bellow braces the reader with a sketch of the impotence from which 
we all suffer. “Let us imagine a man who lives in Akron, Ohio, and teaches the 
history of the Italian Renaissance. It is dreadful to think what he has to recon- 
cile ... What I am trying to say is that certain ideas can’t be held idly.” In such 
a passage I hear loud and firm the refus of [homme revolté. And a few para- 
graphs farther on Mr. Bellow chickens out of rebellion behind a screen of faith 
jabber that would lower the tone of Dr. Rose Franzblau’s advice to the lovelorn 
column. ““To believe in the existence of human beings as such is love,’ says 
Simone Weil . . . love alone matters.” So . . . all that “Troubled” in Akron 
(Akron, Ohio, that is) has got to do to get rid of that insomniac tic is believe 
in the existence of Leslie Fiedler, Admiral Yamamoto, Mike Todd, Jean Jani, 
Richard Nixon, and Desmond O’Grady as such. Banish, then, those irksome 
Renaissance ideas that make Akron hell and live in love and idleness with your 
Gretchen, O Phi Beta Faustus! 

Even the most responsible essays in the book—those of Ralph Ellison, Flan- 
nery O'Connor, and Harvey Swados—are forked with an ambivalence that 
says, “The prospect is fair and the prospect is not fair.” Miss O'Connor speaks 
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with the purest voice, I think, but then she speaks, also, from the remoteness 
of one deaf to the clank of the national culture machine. 

Both Ellison and Swados are betimes soberly aware of the possibilities open 
to the fictional art at this moment, and they can call the names of the forces 
that frustrate the majority of these possibilities with a precision that exposes 
the fatuous trimming and hauling of Mr. Hicks. 

In his Afterword, “Enemies of the Novel,” Hicks exclaims that Malcolm 
Cowley is “no enemy of the novel!” But Ellison, discovering somebody's hand 
in the till, filching meaning out of Faulkner’s most important book, declares 
that the hand is the hand of . . . Malcolm Cowley! “I [do not] wish to over- 
simplify Mr. Cowley’s problem;” Ellison writes, “if serious fiction is to be made 
available to those to whom it is addressed, the critic must interpret . . . and in 
making literature available to all levels of a democratic society . . . some blunt- 
ing of impact seems inevitable.” Which is a great victory for sense, half 
assuaging the pain of Harris’ “Let the reader learn to read.” (What? Learn to 
read how. Piney Woods of the Mammoths made out with a ‘girl who is no 
beauty? Believe me, my brown-faced darlings, it ain’t worth it. Be happy with 
Wyatt Earp. ) 

Mr. Swados,in writing that “the American playwright is now little more than 
a minor member of.a collective, endeavoring to manufacture a product saleable 
to the largest possible public” goes on to suggest that the novelist is in danger 
of being incorporated in a similar collective. Now this, exactly this, is a ques- 
tion so crucially important that its mere mention overshadows everything else 
in this (collective) book. It does not matter a bit that “there are more good 
novelists working now than ever before in America” if those novelists are going 
to be—or already are—part of a collective that shapes and distorts to its 
purposes and meanings the most artful of their contributions. It does not 
matter that Miss O’Connor has a dogma that orders her view of the universe 
ar that Mr. Bellow loves—if love and dogma are treading a mill that grinds 
for purposes they can neither articulate nor intend. 

Good novelists abound. Let us hopefully agree. But who decides what 
“themes” (publishers’ jargon meaning subject matter), what sympathies, what 
embodiments of attitude, what compromises between craft and clarity, which 
suns in whose belly, which love in whose personification will turn the mill in 
which readers, editors, and writers all are bound as slaves? It is not a god that 
orders things as they are ordered between audience and writer, and it is not 
exactly Life, Hollywood, TV, or Madison Avenue which set the styles of 
language, character, theme, and pace which ought to be the prerogatives of 
writers alone. And here no dictator dictates what shall be iricluded or excluded 
from the American novel any more than Mr. Hicks or the editors of Macmillan 
dictated the orthodoxies of this book. And certainly it is not the highbrow 
critics who have spoiled the novelist’s audience so badly that it can not even 
understand the title of By Love Possessed. (If the highbrow critics were as 
dangerous as they are represented here to be, I am afraid that fewer unpleasant 
things would have been said about them in these pages. ) 

Mr. Swados bays on the track of what (rather than who) is responsible for 
many of the novelist’s despairs. But he, too, gives up after a short chase and 
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turns back to the refuge of the novelist’s “faith in himself,” and to Henry 
James’s dated optimism that “the prose picture . . . carrdo simply everything.” 


I wish there had been some contributors to this symposium who had said, 
“Yes, the novel is dead. Let us drive our cart and our plow over the bones of 
the dead.” Or, “The novel isn’t dead, but I mean to kill it before age, ache, 
and penury thin it down too tragically.”"Or, “Surgery for the Novel . . .-or a 
bomb.” Or, instead of saying, “Not the least of the jobs of the contemporary 
novelist is that of rescuing American society from the charge that it doesn’t 
exist,” one had said, “Jf the Great White Whale sank the ship of the Great 
White Soul in 1851, what’s been happening ever since? Post mortem effects, 
presumably.” Had there been something like this then one might feel confi- 
dently that the spirits of Blake, Joyce, or Lawrence presided, as they should, 
over the life of our Novel. 

“Living” and “dead” are not very interestirig critical terms, but they mean 
something. Perhaps, because of their derivation they would mean most, in 
their application to literature, if they were simultaneously applied to the 
society from which this literature comes—after all, what great matter is it that 
the novel should be living if what else living in that society is less than men? 

We may agree with all this book presumes to assert. And then? What shall 
we do with our Novel just because it is alive? Take it to our President? What 
shall we do with our society—-since it exists—so populous, dishonorable, half- 
literate, slothful, unhappy, glutted with love for which it can not imagine a 
dignified consequence? Sell it a bellyfull of sun? Caveat Emptor. It may be 
canned heat. 
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Parables 


By MARTHA GRIMES 


God keeps his oath to sparrows. 
—Emily Dickinson 


It would be most unfair, perhaps, to blame 
God for His garden walks. Nor would it be 
Quite right to question what might be His aim 
In watching birds. Love has its charity. 


My ready sense would wander in perfumes. 
My heart is quite agreeable to flight. 

Not by choice am I stopped in musky rooms 
To watch the cages covered for the night. 


Some parables give pause. Some stories read 
Deceptively. The crass analogy— 

I am not bird nor flower. But it leads 
Simply to wonder: would I want to be? 


For if the sparrow thundered in his fall? 
And if the lily screamed for cloth more grand? 
The lily asks so little, after all. 

The sparrow lies so lightly in His hand. 
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‘Books 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF SAN FRANCISCO: 
Notes on Kerouac and Responsibility 


BY LOUIS D. BUBIN, JR. 


Young Mr. Keefe: By Stephen Birmingham. Little, Brown. $3.95; The 
Dharma Bums. By Jack Kerouac. Viking Press. $3.95. 


Only a few years ago it was all the fashion to lament the mood of conformity 
that had settled over American letters. We were in the doldrums creatively; 
the novels and poems produced by the younger writers had a sameness about 
them, and literary criticism was getting more and more inbred. An Age of 
Criticism, ours was called. We had elevated the insights’ and techniques of 
the 1920's and 1930's into dogma; nobody seemed to have courage or imagina- 
tion erough to try anything new. 

Now all has changed. We have a school of literary rebels again. Out in 
San Francisco, and in other places as well, there is a horde of young barbarians 
known as the Beat Generation, who refuse to be bound by any rules whatso- 
ever, and go pulsating about the place with all glands primed. There is talk of 
Kerouac, and Ginsberg, and Duncan, and Brother Antoninus (né Everson), 
and the voice of the fertile is heard throughout the land—wherever, at any 
rate, the Evergreen Review is circulated. 

It would be nice to report that those who deplored the conformity so have 
taken new heart, and are relieved that the doldrums are over. Such, however, 
does not seem to be the case. Instead there is much talk of the futility of irre- 
sponsible formlessness, and the impossibility of storming heaven by frontal 
assault, and the need to distinguish between mere novelty and genuine accom- 
plishment. The welcome accorded the Beat Generation has been rather chilly. 
Go and learn how to write, the San Franciscans have been told. We want none 
of your spasming around here. 

Whether or not the aesthetic approach proposed by Mr. Kerouac and his 
allies contains the proper corrective for the so-called Age of Criticism is hardly 
anything that can be determined just now. Not enough Beat literature has been 
produced to make any such evaluation possible. The shock of the novelty, 
furthermore, is such that little effort has thus far been exerted to single out 
the individual Beat writers for critical scrutiny. We tend to lump them all 
together, as being all equally Beat, and to link them with hipsters and juvenile 
delinquents in general. Someone has even referred to them as Zen Hipsters. 
Once we can manage the detachment necessary to treat them as individual 
writers, however, rather than as a Movement, we are likely to find, I think, 
that they are by no means all of equal merit. Some of them are of trivial im- 
portance; others are anything but trivial. I happen to feel, for example, that 
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Mr. William Everson, who writes under the name of Brother Antoninus, O.P., 
has written some remarkably fine poetry, and J rather imagine that when he 
publishes his recent verse as a collection, a goodly number of critics will dis- 
cover how genuinely gifted a poet he is. On the other hand, Mr. Allen Gins- 
berg, whose poem “Howl” has been taken as the Beat epic, seems to me to 
have remarkably little to say as a poet. 

Chief among the Beat Generation writers, however, seems to be Jack 
Kerouac. His first, pre-Beat novel, The Town and the City, was hardly noticed. 
But with On the Road he came into his own, and his every word has been 
awaited ever since. Persons who otherwise know nothing whatever about the 
Beat Generation are familiar with Mr. Kerouac, by reputation at any rate. At 
present he occupies among the Beat writers roughly the same reputation and 
status that Dante Gabriel Rossetti did among the Pre-Raphaelites, which is to 
say that Mr. Kerouac is the Big Man. 

Now it is not fair to judge any group of writers by the works of one man, 
and I have no intention of trying to do that. But it does seem to me that if we 
take Mr. Kerouac’s most recent novel, The Dharma Bums, and compare it with 
a novel by another young American writer who is not Beat, but who is quite 
Responsible and Respectable, it is possible to get an idea of where the value 
of the Beat Generation aesthetic may reside, and what its possible contribution 
to contemporary American letters may be, 

The novel I have in mind is Stephen Birmingham's Young Mr. Keefe, of 
which John P. Marquand has declared that it was “one of the best first novels 
I have read in several years.” This is understandable, for both in subject matter 
and in the author’s attitude toward characterization, Young Mr. Keefe is a 
Marquand-type novel. Several young New Englanders from well-to-do fam- 
ilies are living in California. One, the protagonist, is separated from his bride, 
who is a native Californian, and he wants her back. In his distress he is com- 
forted by his friends from Back East, a couple who grew up with him in New 
England and who are not happy with the Far West. Eventually Jimmy Keefe 
wins back the love of his wife, but his two New England friends go their 
separate ways, the boy into the phoney world of super-salesmanship, the girl 
back home to the old social whirl, though not before trying to win young Mr. 
Keefe’s love in place of her increasingly materialistic husband's. 

Throughout the book young Mr. Keefe is struggling to realize his own per- 
sonality and assert his integrity as an adult, and he finally does so by facing up 
to his lot, working at giving up drink, standing on his own two feet financially, 
whereupon he is rewarded by his wife’s return. He “makes a go of his marri- 
age.” It is a quiet, undramatic victory, and young Mr. Keefe is made rather 
pointedly to represent the post-Korean generation, confronting its problems 
in an essentially unheroic era, and earning its own right to happiness. 

Unfortunately, however, quiet and undramatie victories make for quiet 
and undramatic fiction, and when one chooses to write about undramatic and 
unheroic people, one must perforce invest their very lack of heroism with 
heroic qualities, or what results is a lifeless tale. Lifeless, perhaps, is not quite 
an accurate word for young Mr. Keefe and his friends, but at any rate what + 
they do and think are not very compelling. Their problems seem of only limited 
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interest; one cannot attach. sufficient importance and value to the unheroic 
struggle so that it will seem important. And this is reflected not only in the sub- 
ject matter, but in the language.it demands, the limited characterizations, the 
pace of the narrative. One is reminded of the old dispute, Can there be a 
bourgeois tragedy? Not if by bourgeois we mean ordinary people with ordinary 
sensibilities; witness Lillo’s The History of George Barnwell, or, The London 
Merchant; witness The Late George Apley; witness Young Mr. Keefe. 

It seems to me, than, that Life magazine notwithstanding, it has not yet been 
effectively demonstrated that “typical” American life can provide the image 
for important literary perception. There may very well be a way to have it do 
so, but no one seems to have found it yet. Choosing as Mr. Birmingham did 
to write about “normal” young.men and “normal” American life, he was unable 
to find the dramatic perspectives, the highs and lows, that make for important 
fiction. His young men are serious, high-minded, moral—and uninteresting. 
They give up drink and buckle down, and they win back their wives and 
“make a go of marriage”—and we are glad for them, but not impressed. They 
possess all the virtues save that of significance, and therefore they pall. God 
bless the young Mr. Keefes; they are our business leaders of tomorrow. Mean- 


while, what do you know good? 


Meanwhile there is Mr. Kerouac, and the frenzy of the Beat Generation. 
A year or so ago there was On the Road, hailed for its flair, its excitement, its 
Wolfean, Whitmanian surge.” Life for the Kerouac hero was a matter of wild 
journeys from coast to coast, crazy parties, sweeping and most often incoherent 
conversations about the cosmos, monologues, catalogues, decalogues. And all 
in the weirdest kind of talk—oh, crazy, man, crazy. “ “See? See? See?’ crackled 
Dean, poking my ribs. ‘I told you it was kicks. Everybody’s kicks, man!’ ” 
Then, in a single year, two more novels by Mr. Kerouac. First The Subterra- 
neans, all about this hurt novelist shacked up with a Negro girl named Mardou 
Fox, so sweet, so young, so fair, so lost, lost, lost—“no gir] had ever moved me 
with a story of spiritual suffering and so beautifully her soul showing out 
radiant as an angel wandering in hell and the hell the selfsame streets I'd 
roamed in watching, watching for someone just like her and never dreaming 
the darkness and the mystery and eventuality of our meeting in eternity, the 
hugeness of her face now like the sudden vast Tiger*head. on a poster on the 
back of a woodfencé, in the smoky dumpyards Saturday no-school mornings, 
direct, beautiful, insane, in the rain—We hugged, we held close—it was like 
love now, I was amazed—we made it in the livingroom, gladly, in chairs, on 
the bed, slept entwihed, s0*i:fied—I would show her more sexuality.” The 
same replete with narcotics, venzedrine, whiskey, Yardbird Parker, Gerry 
Mulligan, Wilhelm Reich, Ezra Pound (0 lost) ; “Baby it’s up to you . . . about 
how many times you Wanta see me and all that—but I want to be independent 
like I say.” 

Now, in the sameyear, The Dharma Bums—little narcotics this time, no 
Wilhelm Reich even.:This time it’s Buddhism—not that highbrow Zen stuff, 
but the real thing. What is Truth? asks novelist Ray Smith. It is something to 
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be discovered on freight trains ripping along the California coast, atop moun- 
tains in the Sierras; in the winter woods of North Carolina, in forest fire look- 
out towers of the Pacific Northwest. Truth is escape from the staleness of the 
world, the ranch houses, the nine-to-five jobs, the commitments; it is “Adora- 
tion to emptiness of the divine Buddha head.” It is the mystic ecstasy, the 
vision of Kharma, the regeneration of the spirit. “Down on the lake rosy reflec- 
tions of celestial vapor appeared, and I said, “God, I love you,’ and looked up 
to the sky and really meant it. ‘I have fallen in love with you, God. Take care 
of us all, one way or the other.’” 

Suddenly there is the Beat Generation, and Mr. Kerouac, and that curious 
feeling that one is out of the swim now, the vanguard has passed on, and one 
is now old stuff, the previous literary generation. Literature has passed us by. 
So we examine the work of Mr. Kerouac and his contemporaries of San Fran- 
cisco, as enshrined in the Evergreen Review and elsewhere, with puzzlement 
and growing bewilderment. It is not our world, we say: “It just isn’t my cup of 
tea, that’s all. There may be something to it, but I just can’t see it. I guess I’m 
old fashioned, but I like clarity and control in my writing. I just can’t take this 
sort of thing seriously, that’s all.” 

And hearing ourselves saying words to this effect, we shudder—because 
where have we heard that before? 

Well, that which we are, we are, as the poet said; and if not being able to 
accept Kharma, marihuana, life on the fast freight, and Yardbird Charlie 
Parker as the quintessence of modern civilization means that one is out of 
date, then move over, Brander Matthews and Van Wyck Brooks, you got com- 
pany. 

But we Alexandrians are tolerant, of course. Mr. Kerouac has talent; oh yes, 
there is no doubt of that. The fact is that Mr. Kerouac has a great deal of talent, 
and any of his novels is more interesting than several Young Mr. Keefes. Wild 
though his novels are, full of the most absurd kind of empurpled romanticism 
and windblown rhetoric, they are written with a strained but quite genuine 
sense of style, a talent for characterization, an eccentric but unmistakable 
originality. 

In many respects The Dharma Bums is almost a burlesque of Young Mr. 
Keefe, in something of the way that Justine is a burlesque of Pamela. Like Mr. 
Birmingham’s novel, it too takes place in the Bay area, and it too involves a 
young man from the East trying to find a personal adjustment to modern urban 
life. Thre is even in both novels a scene in which the protagonist goes moun- 
tain climbing. Jimmy Keefe goes along with his New England friends, and 
takes along a jug of martinis. During the night he almost copulates with his 
friend’s wife, but instead gets quite drunk and barely makes it down the 
mountain. But once down upon the plain again, he faces up to the unromantic, 
down-to-earth business of day-by-day modern existence in society. He comes 
down from the mountain into reality. 

Mr. Kerouac’s Ray Smith does just the opposite. In the exhilaration of the 
climb, in the satisfying exertion of the laborious ascent of a peak and the pell- 
mell running down again, he achieves a kind of mystic experience of joy, of 
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transcendence, and for him this is the most real and most important thing in 
life. This is precisely what is missing in Young Mr. Keefe: perception that is 
really out of the ordinary, exhilarating, momentous. 

I mean by this that. Mr. Kerouac never confuses truth with mediocrity. 
His people may be absurd, but they are very strikingly absurd. Come down off 
that mountain, Ray Smith, we may think; but all the same, people do go up on 
mountains and sniff rosy reflections of celestial vapor. Martinis are not the 
only form of intoxicant known to man. 

What is missing in Mr. Kerouac so far is the exploration of the depths from 
which people ascend to the heights. There is a point in The Dharma Bums in 
which Ray Smith thinks that “I realized that this was the truth Rosie knew 
now, and dead uncles and cousins and aunts, the truth that is realizable in a 
dead man’s bones and is beyond the Tree of Buddha as well as the Cross of 
Jesus. Believe that the world is an ethereal flower, and yet live. I knew this! 
I also knew that I was the worst bum in the world. The diamond light was in 
my eyes.” But the trouble is that Ray Smith, and Jack Kerouac who created 
him, do not sufficiently realize that he is the worst bum in the world. What 
Mr. Kerouac has got to do, it seems to me, is to explore that possibility, that 
seeming contradiction, much more honestly than he does in The Dharma 
Bums or The Subierraneans, in order to make that diamond light, and those 
sniffs of celestial vapor, mean more than simply romantic frenzy. If he wants 
Ray Smith finally to feel like Alyosha Karamazoff, he has got to get him there 
the hard way, just as Dostoyevsky did. 

Which brings us to the question of gains and losses. We feel that Mr. 
Kerouac could conceivably get him there. There is the feeling about the milieu 
of Mr. Kerouac’s novels, as there is not about Mr. Birmingham’s, that the 
possibility for important writing does exist. It is there because the bums, 
Dharmaic or subterranean, can be heroic, can be evil, and are far enough re- 
moved from the ordinary compromises and equivocations of middle-class 
American society to afford Mr. Kerouac the necessary perspective for dealing 
with the elementary problems, the universals, lacking which, as a few years 
back Mr. Faulkner reminded us, “any story is ephemeral and doomed—love 
and honor and pity and pride and compassion and sacrifice.” It is quite possi- 
ble that Mr. Kerouac may never manage this; but if he does not (I think maybe 
he will), it will not be because there did not exist in his subject matter any 
real opportunity for tragedy and for joy. 

To achieve this possibility, however. Mr. Kerouac seems to have had to 
embrace the social attitudes of the Beat Generation. He has gone outside of 
society. The people of his beoks exist on the fringes of American social life, 
without participating in it. Their very failure to “belong” constitutes a criti- 
cism of that society. The Dharma Bums is not a novel of assent to the com- 
monly-held American values; it is one of dissent. Mr. Kerouac’s people can 
find “reality,” and his aesthetic can find a meaningful image of its values, 
only in the doings of persons who scorn the values of American society today. 
As Mr. Kenneth Rexroth wrote, prefacing the San Francisco number of the 
Evergreen Review, “No literature of the past two hundred years is of the 
slightest importance unless it is ‘disaffiliated.’ Only our modern industrial and 
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commercial civilization has produced an elite which has consistently rejected 
all the reigning values of the society.” Whether or not this is true, it seems to 
be the working hypothesis of the Beat Generation, to whose ranks Mr. Rex- 
roth is a graying but zealous convert. 

To repeat, then, it is probably too early to be able to say with any degree 
of certainty whether the Beat writers have anything worthwhile to bring to 
modern letters. They haven’t written enough; the individual writers have not 
yet been sufficiently detached from the group as a whole te permit their per- 
formances to be properly evaluated. The whole thing may very well prove ‘a 
fad, a passing novelty, and it may be that only our strong hankering for someé- 
thing new and different has been responsible for elevating their work to the 
point where it has even become controversial. But at this stage, and judging 
from what I have read of Mr. Kerouac and the others, it does seem to me that 
it would be a mistake to underestimate what they have to contribute, merely 
because they seem as a group to be rather chaotic and formless. We ought to 
suspect such glib dismissals as that; too often in the past those very words have 
been used against writers whom nowadays we recognize as eminently worthy 
of respect and attention. There is certainly no reason to sound the drums for 
the Beat boys simply because they seem “experimental” and different; on the 
other hand, let us not dismiss the extra-social, “real gone” posture of the San 
Franciscans merely because it seems irresponsible. It just might give our 
literature a badly-needed shot in the arm. By stepping outside of the customary 
order of things, Mr. Kerouac has found for himself an artistic milieu that will 
admit of legitimate rhetoric, brutality, joy, elementary passion. In many re- 
spects he has only nibbled at the edges of this milieu thus far, has chosen only 
some of its most immediately accessible and showy manifestations. But to 
judge from The Dharma Bums, the possibilities, at any rate, are there. 


THE FALLACY OF HERESY 


BY LEONARD CASPER 


Writers at Work: the Paris Review Interviews. Edited by Malcolm Cowley. 
Viking. $5.00; The Fugitives: A Critical Account. By John M. Bradbury. 
University of North Carolina Press. $5.00; Gnomon: Essays on Contemporary 
Literature. By Hugh Kenner. McDowell-Obolensky. $4.50; Selected Essays. 
By Robert Penn Warren. Random House. $4.00. 


The command values governing our headlong age are often relative only, 
because derived by making measurements from positions themselves in transit. 
Therefore is humility prescribed, suspension of criticism by decree. Yet pub- 
lishing faculties sometimes speak with the absolute tone of personal infalli- 
bility. Any doctrine but their own is not only doubtful but heretical as well; 
and godheads are plentiful across the land. Would the clatter of competing 
yardsticks not be relieved if criticism were accepted as still another form of 
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fiction, part of a natural calculus at defining the terms of an existence-on-the- 
run? 

Although the “intentional fallacy” at present stands on proscription lists 
second only to the “biographical heresy,” the fact remains that the best writers 
accomplish the better part of criticism (because it is before, rather than after 
the fact of publication) in advance of academic attention. Of course, the 
writer as first critie is no less fallible than later readers; but he is usually last 
to pretend that fiction, like life, is not a calculated risk. Writers at Work, a 
selection “f sixteen from a continuum of Paris Review interviews, surely proves 
that authors may know their craft better than the part-time onlooker. If they 
seldom comment on their work, it is because their whole skill has been to shape 
the work into a commentary on itself. Moravia is suspicious of the leading 
questions of his interviewers; Ralph Ellison seems determined to make Robert 
Penn Warren sound like his own kind of race-conscious novelist—but as a rule 
the writers have been allowed expression valuable for its candidness. 

Even Malcolm Cowley, usually ingenious in offered insights, can hardly do 
more in his introduction than observe the variety of beliefs and practices 
recorded. So individual is the writing process for each—Thurber, Mauriac, 
O'Connor, Faulkner, Algren, Capote and the rest—that he can find common 
ground only in'their story stages generalized.-The writing of each work has an 
inceptien, a development, and a fulfillment—a beginning, a middle and an 
end, as only an Aristotle could say without blushing. It is this variety of 
literary experience which gives significance to the book’s sequence: any 
apparent order is specious. The book begins with Forster the eldest and ends 
with Sagan the youngest, but age is not a ruling factor in between; Capote, 
Faulkner, O'Connor and Angus Wilson make contradictory assessments of the 
formal merits of poetry, the short story and the novel, but their opinions are 
not juxtaposed. Consequently, although certain themes and variations can be 
traced throughout, the greatest respect of attention is paid individual opinion. 
The accidental confluence of voices, as actually heard outside classroom situa- 
tions, is therefore reproduced. 

Although the vitality of Writers at Work lies in its multitude of prospects, 
curiously many of these professionals do share a certain shyness before the 
stampede of brute critics. How else can one explain the explicit diselaimer 
of philosophical or moral motive on the part of such eminent visionaries as 
Forster, Faulkner, Wilder, Robert Penn Warren? Even Mauriac and Joyce 
Cary sometimes seem to squirm, as if longing for the comfort of disengage- 
ment. This is not paradoxical. Too clearly each of these writers has had his 
work prejudged habitually on the assumed merit or demerit of some theme 
hastily abstracted from the work as if rescued from the impurity of dramatic 
modification. The method of art is indirection; and any writer who explicates 
his own canon too directly knows that he may seem to deny superior value to 
art's felt force. It is better to pretend that one’s work is uncommitted and let 
the reader trap himself in its tissues inextricably, than to give any false im- 
pression that the skin and bones which jump readily into every mirror is the 
considerable image of truth. Because fiction tries to prove that experience is 
never vicarious, by all its deportment and dimension, it is always in the largest 
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sense concerned first not with something else but with itself. Undoubtedly the 
writer hopes that if he refuses to act too often as expository spokesman for 
narrative works, the critic will accede to his example. 

It was this sort of modest assumption that a novel or poem experiences itself 
more perfectly than any reader can which, freeing the Fugitive critics at 
Vanderbilt from romantic self-importance, made them serviceable as em- 
ployees of art. Similarly, it was the mutual tolerance of their d'versity which 
helped them survive. John M. Bradbury’s The Fugitives is valuable for ex- 
ploring the vast distances which have separated John Crowe Ransom, Allen 
Tate and Robert Penn Warren at the dark far corners of their elliptical paths 
around common foci; and during seasons of change in their now New Agrarian, 
now New Critical thought. What these three learned from each other came 
seldom by agreement, and rarely by imitation. Since in no exact sense did 
they ever constitute a school but have been most distinguished because dis- 
tinct, Bradbury’s account suffers somewhat from being unable to shake off the 
minor Fugitives (the majority of the Vanderbilt group actually, including 
Merrill Moore, professed author of 50,000 inconsequential sonnets). This 
defect in discrimination, however, is at least overcome by the kind of judg- 
ment passed on the work of these others who, to their credit, it must be said 
were not really coattail-riders but have only been made to seem so for the 
convenience of historical critics. 

The same impulse to prove a homogeneity, in spite of his own prefatory 
warning, makes Bradbury find Eliot under every Fugitive bed; and in two 
lines of Warren’s poetry some instinct tells him which word shows Tate’s in- 
fluence, which Eliot’s, and which Ransom’s! Such examples of over-reading 
(unfortunately not rare) perhaps were designed to compensate for all the 
neglect these figures have suffered previously from more opaque sensibilities. 
Far more objectionable is the unintelligible random-shuffle which distributes 
the contents neither according to writer (Tate, Ransom, Warren) nor accord- 
ing to genre (criticism, fiction, poetry). The suspicion is bound to occur that 
here is another academic field hastily posted, because already being quartered 
by someone else’s hounds, The impression is unfortunate because Bradbury's 
may be a standard book for years, perhaps even after the authors involved 
have been studied individually and more thoroughly, to the modification of 
present readings. 

Of all these books, Hugh Kenner’s Gnomon is most likely to become an 
interim volume. What were originally review-articles have been expanded 
inadequately, and without cross-reference. Nor is their sequence suggestive 
of any unswerving grand swing through human space. Partially, this would 
seem to be reckoned carelessness on Kenner’s part: the book is offered as 
preliminary footnotes to a major unfinished work, presumably about the 
remains of literature’s latest Vortex to which Kenner sometimes alludes with 
the air of a smug hostess making the pudding go around. No one could fail to 
respect the manner of his discovering “implications by collocation,” in Yeats’ 
poetry; or the archival quality of Pound’s Cantos; or the purely American 
grain in Williams’ Paterson. But Kenner is reluctant to make clear yet exactly 
what these, his heroes, have to do with chapters on college textbooks (is it 
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because no one has created an equivalent to the Chinese Book of Odes which 
Pound makes sacred for him?) or Freud’s Victorianism or Empson’s method 
of studying literature by mathematical formulae. The gnomons’ shadows, 
supposed to steer the seasons, overlap under light from too many undifferen- 
tiated sources. 

Unless such sketches are preliminary diagrams only, for a later geometry, 
their incompleteness may well be germane to Kenner’s so-far uncritical admir- 
ation for Pound, Williams and Yeats. His talent for exegesis is not matched by 
judicious valuation, but turfs rapidly to enthusiasm. Because he understands 
the workings of difficult art, he seems compelled to accept it; as if to do other- 
wise were somehow to deny his initial efforts. Both faults may be attendant on 
his excessive love for things-as-they-happen-to-be: not truth earned by induc- 
tion, but the dogmatic assertion of simplified essence which his favorite ex- 
Imagists contrive. Hence, the cocksureness of his style, the occasional indiffer- 
ence to proof by argument. One backhand swipe removes the late Conrad, a 
shrug nudges T. E. Hulme to the rear of the crowd, a dented eyebrow says 
Eliot is too European to notice. . . . Shortage of space is the curse of reviews; 
but the limitations of Kenner’s expanded “essays” are his own. 

In the preface to his Selected Essays, Robert Penn Warren speaks of “the 
variety and internecine vindictiveness of voices” among today’s critics. Per- 
sonally, he denies any part in the multiplicity of new orthodoxies; and he 
refuses to believe that electronic computers will ever replace the necessary 
uneasiness of human decisions, literary or otherwise. Appropriately, there- 
fore, his collection is oriented by the famous lecture-essay, “Pure and Impure 
Poetry,” which first repudiated mandarin detachment as the artist’s ideal. 
The human condition and the condition of art are noticeably one: a poem has 
to live with itself; just as a man must live with the utmost self-knowledge per- 
mitted him. The great appeal to Warren of Conradian immersion inthe awful 
responsibilitigs of life is clear in the succeeding essay, on Nostromo. In terms of 
that commitment, the attempts in the fiction of Faulkner and Hemingway to 
accept the existence of evil, sin and error without being overwhelmed, by draw- 
ing up rules for human conduct in battle, are considered. The successful man- 
agement of complex experience, not quite at the level of world vision, is traced 
in Frost and Katherine Anne Porter, and various degrees of failure in Welty, 
Wolfe and Melville. The essay on Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner is 
kept for last not qnly because of its length, but also because its interpretation of 
elements met in communion, both substantially and implicitly, in the poem 
epitomizes the function of art for Warren. It offets a means to human redemp- 
tion, by its power to found a myth stronger than any history, which will 
explain man’s presence and aspirations to himself. The final words of the 
esSay echo the preface: poetry’s “symbolical reading of experience” reconciles 
“the self-devisive internecine malices which arise at the superficial level on 
which we conduct most of our living.” Criticism rises above daily spite and 
special pleading as it recognizes a resemblance between its own nature and 
other fictions. 

Warren's own criticism has always had to live with his novels and poems; 
because of their frictions they have rubbed fndividual features into each other. 
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The importance of these essays to the understanding of Warren’s method and 
canon, however, does not detract from their being major commentaries on the 
literature more directly involved. They are eminently rereadable—the authen- 
tication to which myths in any form aspire. 


AN OPENING DOOR FOR POETRY 


BY DAVID RAY 


Mirrors & Windows: Poems. By Howard Nemerov. The University of Chicago 
Press. $2.75. 


Howard Nemerov stands for a great deal that is fine about a certain way of 
life; his work expresses a vision wholly literary. In his three novels and three 
collections of poetry he has shown a growing command of language, words 
expressive of a sensibility carefully, tirelessly cultivated. Nemerov stands as 
a symbol of the young man whose gifts are so abundant that he can commit 
himself to teaching and to the different demands of poetry, fiction and criti- 
cism without loss to the excellence of any of these activities. The high quality 
of his work belies the myth that the ivory tower writer has “sold out.” Cer- 
tainly we have not seen such a talented performance from the neo-bohemians 
who have only writing as an excuse for living. Nevertheless, he somehow pro- 
duces work of considerable significance. They do not. 

His new volume initiates the verse publication program of The University 
of Chicago Press. Some of the poems are new; others have appeared in both 
big and little magazines. The work is highly individualistic. Perhaps one is 
reminded here of Aiken, there of Stevens. But the resemblance is only one of 
tone; there is no obvious influence at work. His subjects have the concrete 
familiarity of everyday detail—“The Town Dump,” “The Sunglasses,” “The 
Statues in the Public Gardens,” “An Old Warplane”—and everyday events 
which somehow provoke the horror and the significance of all history—“The 
Murder of William Remington,” “Student Dies in 100 Yard Dash.” In such 
poems the poet who walks about the city or reads the newspaper is led to com- 
mentary, speaking with an intensely cultivated and sharpened vision. 

To me, Nemerov is at his best when projecting sheerly visual details. “The 
Town Dump” bristles with this talent: 


From cardboard tenements, 
Windowed with cellophane, or simply tenting 
In paper bags, the angry mackerel eyes 
Glare at you out of stove-in, sunken heads 
Far from the sea; the lobster, also, lifts 
An empty claw in his most minatory 
Of gestures; oyster, crab, and mussel shells 
Lie here in heaps, savage as money hurled 
Away at the gate of hell. 





One can find, €ven in a few lines like these, what it is that makes Nemerov a 
major talent rather than a minor. A minor poet would never have written “in 
his most minatory of gestures,” though he might have got as far as “Far from 
the sea.” The capacity for the larger reflection, the .power for raising the 
image into a philosophic speculation, distinguishes Nemerov from much that 
is merely competent in poetry. “Savage as money hurled away at the gate of 
hell” is inspired. It relates the images of the town dump to their terrifying 
importance in the cosmography of man’s thought. 

Nevertheless, it is precisely this ability as a philosopher that occasionally 
gets Nemerov into trouble, ‘The second stanza of “The Sunglasses” is marvel- 
ous, as startlingly vivid as a painting: 


Against my glass, all light is pacified 

Here where I lie in green gone deeper green, 
All colors colder; I, dreaming I died 

Where in still waters on illusion’s coast 

The cold-eyed sirens sang to sailor men 


Of jewels that charred the zenith, and were lost. 


The intensity of his concerr for the physical function, the feel and look of the 
glasses, what they do to the world, is magnificent. “All light is pacified.” He 
seems to have caught precisely what it is that sunglasses do to the world, His 
skillful assonances delight the reader. They have to be spoken, as great poetry 
must. But the last two lines are. an easy out—a recourse to philesophical 
speculation almost from force of habit. They are the kind of lines you get in 
a second-rate poet who stuffs his lines with classical allusions and references 
to jewels and saints. In another context Nemerov writes: “The image, now 
proverbial, stands alone.” I take this observation out of context: the image, 
te be moving, must stand alone. Or rather, the transition into speculation, into 
articulating the meaning of the image, must be a slow and careful one. Usually 
Nemerov proceeds in this fashion. But it seems to me that the above instance 
is an example of one of his infrequent failures. He is best when he moves 
most cautiously away from the image toward thought. 

Yet when Nemerov succeeds at philosophic poetry, it is an impressive 
SUCCESS: 


I live in a great and terrifying time, 

As Descartes did. For both of us the dream 

Has turned like milk, and the straight, slender tree 
Twisted at root and branch hysterically. (Endegeeste) 


Lines like these challeng, uden’s. 
Nemerov’s competence, as I have indicated, is admirable. If you removed 


the eccentric from some of Pound’s ballads, you might have something like 
Nemerov's Lore. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The editors of the Western Review announce the merging of Western 
Review with Contact: The San Francisco Journal of New Writing, Art, 
and Ideas beginning with the next (Summer) issue 

Subscribers are notified that current subscription commitments will 
be honored. All Western Review subscribers who have one or two copies 
remaining will have this commitment honored by copies of Contact 1 - 
and/or 2, unless the offices of Contact are notified that the subscriber . 
already possesses these issues. The first issue of the merged magazines 
will be Contact 3. 

Contributors are notified that all material submitted or accepted 
the Western Review will be forwarded to the editors of Contact ‘for 
their consideration. If you do not wish your material considered by them, 
please write requesting its return. 

The address of CONTACT-WESTERN REVIEW is: 

751 Bridgeway, Sausalito, California 

For further details read the editorial, page 194. 
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